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THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


A GLANCE AT THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE, WITH A NOTICE OF A FEW OF THE MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED AUTHORS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue literature of France was in a languishing state at the commence. 
ment of the eighteenth century. ‘The numerous wars and extravagant 
expenses within the kingdom of Lovts XIV., had exhausted the re- 
sources of the country. Louis ruled with an iron sway the nobles, 
the men of letters and the people. The men of letters had vigor within 
them, but were afraid to make it manifest, and this repression was as 
much the work of the priesthood as of the king. The latter would not 
allow his acts to be scrutinized, the former would not allow their power 
to be called into question, or religious dogmas to be openly discussed. 
As Louis advanced in age, the vain-glory of the nation had nothing 
more to feed upon. His people yielded implicit obedience, but with- 
held their respect. The finances were in disorder; the people were 
oppressed ; the courtiers were tired, and wanted change ; the men of 
letters sighed for freedom of thought. The morals of the higher classes 
were corrupt ; they had no serious occupation for the mind. The ex- 
ternal manners of the king and his immediate dependants were correct, 
but he violated his own laws by living with mistresses and openly ac- 
knowledging his illegitimate children ; and to show a regard for reli- 
gion, persecuted the Protestants with every mark of cruelty. 

Before the king all bowed, but all around him, without his sight, was 
disorder. Manners were dissolute and religion ridiculed. Like the 
king himself, people observed forms, but they sneered at the substance. 
They doubted first, then denied, and in this state of distraction, moral, 
political and religious, the nation was handed over to the profligate 
regent, the Duke of Orleans. ‘The almost perfect virtue of Fenelon 
and the persuasive eloquence of Massillon could not arrest the course 
of public degradation. Even under the eye of a despot, their love of vir- 
tue overcame the natural gentleness of their characters and they dared 
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to assert the rights of the people. While they inculcated submission, 
they reminded the prince that to merit obedience, he should be kind to 
his subjects. These distinguished prelates seemed to perceive the abyss 
France was approaching, and that the arbitrary will of the monarch, 
with the prevalence of harsh and unequal laws, must end in the ruin 
of the State. They were in advance of the times, and a haughty 
monarch, surrounded by flatterers, spurned at being lectured by a couple 
of priests. ‘They were treated with coldness ; their admonitions were 
regarded as presumptuous interference with matters beyond their know- 
ledge, and one was sent into exile. Atthis time one, who kept himself 
retired in his closet, RoLitn, wrote his ‘Ancient History’ and ‘Cours 
de Belles Lettres ;? works which were much prized at the time, and 
continued long as guides to English students, till their place was sup- 
plied by others better adapted to the improved state of the age. The 
drama at this period ventured to speak out, and was listened to with pub. 
lic favor, because the imagination was sufficiently charmed to hide the 
censure that lurked beneath. Recnarp Dancovurt, and others, repre- 
sented, under various forms, the corrupt condition of morals and 
manners. 

Protestant writers, driven out of France, wrote with boldness so soon 
as they breathed a freer air; and BoyLE came in time to supply new 
weapons to those who were already disposed to doubt. Notwithstand- 
ing the existence, in Boyle’s works, of many things our education and 
habits of thinking must make us condemn, yet it must be admitted that 
they contain a treasure of knowledge which with becoming reserve we 
may resort to with profit. His doubts are those of a learned man; 
they teach a habit of refleetion, and those who reflect are least in danger 
of being misled. 

Crespitton had much deserved reputation as a writer of tragedy, 
which he retained till the master spirit, Voltaire, threw him into the 
shade. Still many of his plays may be read with pleasure, even at the 
present day. 

J. B. Rousseau was the only lyric poet worthy of mention. He 
was chiefly a writer of Odes, and those taken from the psalms are 
written in a language well adapted to the purpose. They would be 
held in higher repute if the touching simplicity of the original were 
not already placed before us in language we better understand. They 
are, however, written in a chaste style, and are well worthy of perusal. 
His other lyrics are to be avoided rather than read ; a pretty convincing 
proof that his taste was not pure, inasmuch as he could compose an 
indecent epigram while engaged in a devotional work. 

At this period arose Vo.Taire, a genius formed to mark and almost give 
a name to his age. Whether his writings be of good or evil tendency, 
every one acquainted with the French language has read and continues 
to read them; and so long as the language is known will they show 
forth a man endowed by nature with astonishing powers, which were 
improved by education and long practice as an author. 

It would be superfluous to enter into a critical examination of his 
works, so thoroughly have they been commented upon by many able 
hands; neither would it come within the intent of this slight sketch 
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of French literature to attempt so great a task. A large portion may 
be read with delight and profit ; certain parts (and these are too well 
known to require to be designated) may be passed by or shunned. As 
a dramatic writer he surpassed all of his time, and his tragedies are 
full of noble sentiments clothed in beautiful language. As a poet 
he gave ample proofs of inspiration. If he perverted his talents to base 
uses, it is to be lamented that at times he yielded to the working of an 
imagination which he could not always keep pure. 

This remark applies with force to many of his tales, yet all are not 
censurable in the same degree. ‘ Zadig’ which probably gave the first 
hint to the author of the serious ‘ Rasselas,’ with a few others, are highly 
entertaining and may be read without danger of producing evil effect. 
His attacks on religion have done much less harm than many people 
imagine. It is a subject he knew little about, and did not incline to 
study ; hence he never reasons, but exercises his wit to ridicule what 
he thought was amiss, or what he did not comprehend. He lived sur- 
rounded by a corrupt people, with a religion debased by forms, dispensed 
by a dissolute clergy ; and without looking beyond the surface, sought 
to hold up the system to scorn when he should have turned his censure 
against those who administered it. 

As a historian, Voltaire has little reputation. He was too much of 
a poet, and too vivacious, to set himself down to the serious labor re- 
quired of a writer of history. His ‘Charles Twelfth’ is an agreeable 
piece of biography and the ‘Siecle de Louis Fourteenth’ is an _histori- 
cal essay rather than a history. Both will long be read with pleasure. 
The style is easy and full of animation. The latter, by the form in 
which it is written, has found favor with the English, and served as a 
model for the historical writings of this more sedate people. 

The writers of this period took their tone from the spirit of the age, 
which was becoming inquisitive ; thought was beginning to expand, not- 
withstanding the trammels under which it still was kept down; and men 
of letters were not exempt from that which all around them was full 
of; neither would their works have found favor, had they not conformed 
to the new state of the public mind. This may account for the grave 
MonTEsQuiEU commencing his career with a gay production. His 
‘ Lettres Persanes’ were the precursors of his fame, and contain covert 
attacks on religion such as his predecessor Voltaire is condemned for 
making openly. 

Here may find place, a remark which applies to these and other 
works of the same nature, written at the time. They were regarded 
as attacks upon religion, when in many cases they were little more than 
the judgments and opinions expressed by men of letters, not merely on 
dogmas, but more especially on forms and the character of the priest- 
hood. In Montesquieu’s time theological disputes ran high. Voltaire 
before him, he himself and D’Alembert after him, might without being 
obnoxious to the charge of absolute irreligion, be fully justified in 
holding up to derision these harmful controversies which brought true 
religion into disrepute. Montesquieu’s attacks made a greater impres- 
sion than those of Voltaire, he being a more frofound thinker and more 
capable of the labor of research; yet he may be believed to have pos- 
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4 The Literature of France. [July, 
sessed purer intentions than his predecessor. ‘ L’Esprit des Loix’ isa 
noble work, though it contains many paradoxes. ‘The author sought 
to discover how far positive laws depend upon the habits of people ; 
upon the form of government, historical events, and many other circum- 
stances which enter into the formation of a nation. In the whole work 
he shows a strong love of justice and hatred of despotism, and marks 
them in his book sometimes by strength of reasoning, sometimes by a 
burst of honest feeling. 

Notwithstanding the grave studies to which Montesquieu devoted 
himself, he had a lively imagination. Even in the serious works of 
‘L’Esprit des Loix’ and ‘Le Grandeur et de la Decadence des Ro- 
mains,’ the sprightly style of the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ is perceptible ; and 
while occupied in composing these solid monuments of his fame, he 
could leave the philosopher’s chair to exercise his fancy in the beautiful 
romance of the ‘ Temple de Gnide.’ 

Notwithstanding the overshadowing influence of these two eminent 
writers, others of an inferior order held a position in public favor. The 
writers of comedy, Destoucnes and Marivavx, with humble preten- 
sions obtained distinction, and their theatrical pieces are at this day held 
in repute by the lovers of the drama. ‘Du Medisant,’ ‘La Fausse 
Agnes,’ and ‘ Le Philosophe Marié,’ of Destouches, are still performed, 
and always well received. At the same time, Prevost, as a novelist, 
obtained many readers, who could not fail to be touched by the simplicity 
of his narrations ; while the light and gay verses of GressEt, more than 
his comedies, found admirers among those who were pleased with natu- 
ral descriptions drawn in the spiritual tone of conversation. 

Among the same class of authors Le Sace must not be forgotten. 
Gil Blas, transferred into every language, and read by all who can read, 
is a work claimed by the Spaniards, who allege that none other than a 
native could so well depict the manners of their people. But to 
Le Sace has always been given by others the merit of being its author ; 
the French being too proud of so popular a book to admit that a writer 
out of France could compose so delightful a tale. Till the contested 
point be settled, we must yield to the one who holds possession, and this 
must be the Frenchman, 

In the progress of time, as civilization advanced, and the number of 
persons without employment increased, the necessity of intellectual 
and literary occupation began to be felt, and the condition of men of 
letters improved. The fate of their works no longer depended on the 
caprice of the sovereign, and they acquired a position in society. Yet 
this position was not one to satisfy their pretensions. They felt that a 
higher rank was their due, and they sought by their own efforts to ele- 
vate themselves to the station which intellect has ever the right to claim. 
In urging this right, some of the class went farther, and endeavored to 
draw down those who stood above them. Still the worth of literary 
men became apparent; especially, when Frederick of Prussia, drew 
numbers of them to his court, and thus formed a society which united 
them in labor, and greatly increased their general influence. The mo- 
tives of Frederick were doubtless the self-gratification of immediate 
intercourse with intellectual men, with the hope of infusing into the 
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people of his kingdom taste and refinement. In seeking the society of 
Voltaire, the most renowned sovereign of Europe placed himse!f on a 
level with the greatest literary manof the age. The gain to literature 
was immense. The self-love of the lettered was increased, and a new 
stimulus given to render themselves worthy of their elevation. Other 
sovereigns imitated the example, and invited men of learning to guide 
their councils, revise their laws, and instruct their people in arts, science 
and morals. They left their country to visit them in their homes or 
their institutions in France, to demand constitutions of government or 
systems of education. 

Can it be wondered at that men of letters should feel proud at being 
thus honored; or that some of them, of more imagination than judgment, 
of more theoretical knowledge than experience, should broach doctrines 
in politics and morals at variance with calm reason, impossible to carry 
into effect? They doubtless committed many faults, yet it cannot be 
denied that they produced at the time an incalculable deal of good. 

With these remarks we come down to the reign of Louis Fifteenth, 
at which period the government could not avoid seeing a new power 
growing up within its bosom, the influence of which it was too feeble 
to withstand. It was destitute of the glory which once surrounded it 
even in moments of misfortune. ‘The court was without dignity, the 
state without laws, morals without restraint ; and those who should have 
upheld religion, were false to their trust. The seeds of the revolution 
were already sown, the harvest to be afterward gathered amid disorder 
and ruins. A new era approached. ‘The nation began to find it had 
intellect, that thought was coming forth; it needed a guide, and fell into 
the arms of the men of letters, or as they were then called ‘ Les Philo- 
sophes.’ Then came the ‘ Encyclopedize.’ 

In this work the intention of the authors was good: they meant to do 
the world a service by condensing into a small compass the prominent 
facts of knowledge. They intended to present to mankind the means 
of becoming wiser with moderate labor ; to open a path for all who 
were willing to travel in search of what they did not know before. 
When it was first announced, the government took the alarm. ‘They 
dreaded the appearance of a work wherein existing maxims would be 
canvassed, old theories criticized and judged, new ones developed and 
defended. It is true, there was some danger, but it was magnified by 
fear. Unwisely they attempted to suppress the undertaking, in doing 
which the desire for its accomplishment was rendered still greater. 
Had they fostered it, and taken the lead in making it public, they would 
have strengthened their hands by enlisting literary men in their cause, 
The obstacles thrown in its way, and the efforts the authors made to re- 
move these impediments, created a contest between the power of the 
government and the learning of the age. ‘The whole became a party 
affair, in which the government gained nothing, and the Encyclopedia 
suffered much. ‘The pride of the Encyclopediasts was roused: they 
set themselves in open hostility to the existing order of things, and in- 
serted in the book new and bolder theories than would have been thought 
of had they not been molested. The work was diverted in part from 
its original purpose, and rendered less perfect than the authors origi- 
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nally intended it should be. The philosophic spirit which was attempted 
to be suppressed, took a bolder stand and aimed at higher objects. The 
Encyclopedia, which was conceived with the view of giving to posterity 
an idea of the progress made in general knowledge, gave to this ideaa 
wider range, and developed it in a spirit to change the character of the 
sciences in general and that of metaphysics in particular. The opera- 
tion of the soul was attempted to be traced by an entirely new method, 
which the Encyclopediasts would fain have believed they alone had 
the skill to discover. 

The development of thought which had commenced some time previ- 
ously, and which the Encyclopedia helped to quicken, gave birth to a 
class of students who created a new science called ‘ Political Economy.’ 
The object of this science was to discover the true sources of wealth, 
and how far the life and prosperity of nations depended on the pecuni- 
ary and commercial relations of individuals and governments. The 
theories laid down were ingenious and plausible; being new, they 
attracted attention ; kings and people believed a way was found to pro- 
cure riches and happiness, and they hailed with enthusiasm the coming 
of these new legislators, who brought with them this wonderful discovery. 
It was imagined that by following the rules proclaimed by the Econo- 
mists, these two blessings would naturally flow, and this delusion lasted 
its time. It was at last perceived that human passions, a change in 
men’s opinions, and a thousand variations of policy, were not duly con- 
sidered ; and that so far from its being a positive law to govern, the 
science should be received rather as giving counsels to guide. Ata 
later period it became better understood, and is now more useful by being 
more practical. 

While discussing the influence the learned men exercised in France, 
and the progress of their new theories, I might have brought to no- 
tice the different effect these theories produced in an adjoining country 
in which the same language prevailed, and where an almost daily inter- 
course existed, where the same books were read ; and where there was 
an equal desire to profit by the new lights the age was throwing out. 
The republic of Geneva received these treasures of knowledge readily 
and with satisfaction. The works of the day were studied diligently 
and well understood, but the minds of the readers were not inflamed as 
in France, nor were they cast into doubt like their volatile neighbors. 
The morals of the Genevese were strict, religion was respected, the 
laws were uniform, and their habits were marked by a strong attach. 
ment to long-established customs. Their men of letters were learned, 
and animated with an ardent desire for the acquirement of knowledge, 
but at the same time they reflected much, and were reserved in their 

judgments. f 

It might be said that the Genevese showed the influence of solid do- 
mestic education, which prepared them to receive new truths without 
being dazzled; while the French, who were accustomed to govern them- 
selves by passion and less by reason, stood in uncertainty between old 
opinions they were urged to relinquish, and new maxims to which they 
inclined, but which they knew not how to render useful. This is an 
instance of the different effect produced on separate minds by the same 
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chipeta, and shows how the intellectual food given to one may be rank 
poison, while to the other of calmer temperament it becomes a healthy 
diet. 

Metaphysical knowledge was developed under new forms by Conp1L- 
LAC, aided occasionally by D’ ALEMBERT ; but the last was more within 
his proper sphere when occupied by mathematics. Here he acquired a 
merited reputation, which unfortunately he did not retain. The false 
ambition of being a universal genius made him seek an addition to his 
fame by becoming a literary man. He hoped, like Voltaire, to be more 
popular by attempting various things, and he forced a mind formed for 
the exact sciences into a new path it was not fitted to tread. He lost 
by quitting his natural element, and gained nothing in his new pursuit. 
Still, to those who are not crities, he will be found to possess a cultivated 
and delicate mind, with a style at once chaste and smooth. 

Diverot with much talent greatly misused it: he was full of ardor, 
with an undisciplined mind. He attempted to shine in all departments, 
by which his defects were rendered more apparent. Had he contented 
himself with moving in one sphere, and that one reputable to a man of 
letters, his errors had been less observable, and done less injury to his 
reputation. As it is, his name is only quoted, and that not with praise ; 
while his works were nearly forgotten, even by his countrymen, in 
an unfortunate hour, and recently, his daughter wrote his life. One 
should be indulgent to filial affection, the more so as the author may 
suppose she is rescuing the reputation of her parent from unjust re- 
proach. But her eflorts, though doubtless well intended, entirely fail of 
their proposed effect ; indeed, they tend rather to confirm our previous 
impressions, by an admission and palliation on her part of many of his 
most glaring faults. The following passage will raise something more 
than a smile : ‘ My father was exceedingly moral in his intercouse with 
females. He never had intrigues with actresses, or people of that 
stamp, but confined his addresses to respectable married women!’ 

Let me not pass without notice Breaumarcuals, one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of this orany age. Mechanic, man of letters, intriguer 
at court, merchant, and speculator ; he was all these, frequently at the 
same time, varied occasionally by a law-suit ; and although he was not 
successful in all his plans, he yet exhibited versatile talents quite re- 
markable. He succeeded when he should have failed, and often failed 
where his cause was just. His intercourse was agreeable, and he*had 
in a marked degree the art of drawing others to his opinions, which he 
put forth with an animated manner ‘that convinced. He was liberal 
with his money when he had it, and every day made friends whom he 
would the next day lose by an epigram. 

The ‘ Barbier de Seville’ is his best written piece, but his ‘ Marriage 
de Figaro’ is the one he is most known by as a man of letters. It is 
full of biting satire, expressed with so much finesse that those who felt 
hurt could not but admire the polished keenness of the weapon. He 
struck in all directions, and readily got the hate of all who were near ; 
yet with all this, whenever the piece was permitted by government to 
be performed, the theatre was thronged by people who went to see how 
delicately their neighbors could be abused. Even now it always draws 
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crowds. There were two portions of the community it did not touch ; 
the lower class, and those who were removed from the intrigues of the 
court or the tumult of public life. Many persons had long thought with 
Beaumerchais of the abuses of the State, yet no one dared like him 
openly to condemn them in language so cutting and bold. A calm trea- 
tise on the errors of government could not find readers, but here wasa 
piece which exposed them as fully, in language that every one under- 
stood and all enjoyed, because it was new. 

The work will not bear criticism, any more than common conversation 
will bear to be analyzed by strict grammatical rules; but the vivacity 
of the dialogue, the piquancy of the sentiments, the dry humor, and the 
skill in the management of the plot, render the piece irresistibly amus- 
ing. And when it is known that its rebukes are justly merited by the 
manners of the period when they were delivered, and before the very 
people intended to be reproved, we may almost assert that a very im- 
moral work was productive of good so far as it held up to ridicule cry- 
ing abuses. 

Among the philosophers of the new school, one of the most faithful 
was Hetvetivs. If his metaphysics lead to materialism, he wrote in 
good faith, and believed all he said. He possessed many virtues, and 
meant todo good. The basis of his scheme is self-love, which in a 
certain sense is commendable, but asa sole rule of conduct is not solid, 
and leads to capital errors. Itis like a man forming his own conscience ; 
of course his virtue is far from being fixed. His passions will draw 
him away, and he may have nothing left but his pride, which although 
a counsellor not to be despised, as it is better than self-interest, is yet the 
fruitful source of many faults. Religious faith is intended as a surer 
guide, and is always a safer dependence. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch may give an idea of the state of 
the public mind in France between the latter part of the reign of 
Lovis XIV., and the commencement of the revolution. It marks (ina 
slight manner it is true) the course of literature, and the effect produced 
on the thinking portion of the nation. The literary men of the period 
have been the objects of some praise, and an infinite deal of censure. 
The Encyclopediasts and their adherents have, in an especial manner, 
shared largely in this measure of blame; they are accused by people 
of the present day of being the authors of the French Revolution, and 
are made answerable for the horrors which accompanied it. The 
charge is unjust, and is made under great ignorance of the state of 
France previously to that event, and of the many causes which had 
long been accumulating to bring about the result. The revolution was 
inevitable, and the persons who took the lead in public affairs at its com- 
mencement, were actuated by the sole motive of providing a remedy 
for present grievances, and guarding by new regulations against the 
return of them. In what manner the control of affairs passed from 
their hands into those of others less pure, is matter of history, and forms 
too large a volume to be traced here. 

The despotic government of Louis XIV. and his immediate succes- 
sors had checked every effort of freedom of mind. When the govern- 
ment fell into feebler hands, and the American Revolution had taught 
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the people of Europe that civil liberty was within their reach, and might 
be obtained by a determined will and united efforts, the French nation 
were inflamed with desire, and in their eagerness to seize the blessing, 
crushed it within their grasp. The men of letters stimulated the nation 
to satisfy their wants, pointed out the objects to be obtained, and encour- 
aged the efforts of those who sought the good of the whole. In doing 
this they acted separately, without union, for the purpose of overturning 
law and religion, as has been asserted, and without the most distant ex- 
pectation that their true motives would be impeached, and their writings 
made the pretext for committing acts of blood and murder. 

The men of letters did good service to France, by marking out the 
proper objects of thought when France was beginning to think, and are 
not partakers of the guilt which Frenchmen incurred by making an ill 
use of knowledge freely given for the improvement of their moral and 
political condition. Many writers were visionary ; many uttered im- 
practicable theories; and this is not matter of wonder, all being afloat 
in an unknown sea, without knowing theart of navigation. It is not to 
be denied that there were writers with positively bad intentions who 
wrote bad books, but properly speaking they came not within the pale of 
letters (with the exception of Voltaire, and a few others of inferior note,) 
and their works did little to increase the moral depravity of the public 
mind, already deeply polluted. 

The public writers of this period, or as they were styled ‘ Les Philo- 
sophes,’ in their attempts to improve the condition of their fellow men 
had a mightier task imposed upon them, and greater obstacles in their 
way, than the philosophers and lawgivers of antiquity ever had to sur- 
mount. These studied profoundly and meditated deeply in the calm 
retirement of the closet, where human passions found no entrance ; and 
when their minds were filled with knowledge, they travelled of choice 
into other countries, to compare the subjects on which they had medi- 
tated with the customs and practical laws of other people. After this 
test they returned to their countrymen with full ability to give lessons 
in true wisdom, such as is derived from knowledge acquired in seclusion, 
modified and confirmed by intercourse with the external world. 

Our philosophers of later times, far from being retired, lived in a 
tumult. Instead of the quiet of privacy, where the passions if not sub- 
dued may be calmed, theirs were unavoidably excited by living within 
the noise of the crowd, and being forced to mingle in contests, they could 
neither direct nor appease. ‘They possessed no rank which could elicit 
respect, and exercised no authority to command obedience. The hard 
task was imposed upon them of pulling down and removing the rubbish 
of ages; then of instructing a people brought up under the influence of 
antiquated maxims, anxious to shake them off, but vain and intractable ; 
eager after knowledge, but without patience to submit to the labor by 
which it is acquired. They had indocile pupils, perhaps ; they were 
also not fully competent to teach, for certain it is they had themselves 
something to learn. 

A manifest defect in their system was a want of respect for religion. 
The upper classes of French society felt none of its obligations, and a 
large portion of the clergy were by the irregularity of their lives with- 
VOL. XXVI. 2 
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out influence over the minds of the people sufficient to induce them to 
listen to religious precepts, even had they been capable of inculcating 
them. The philosophers were short-sighted, both as teachers and poli- 
ticians, when they neglected to use this powerful principle of self-gover- 
ment, and lost an opportunity to correct the errors of the existing creed, 
and to engraft into their code of morals the wholesome precepts of a 
purer faith. The chance of succeeding was not great, yet the object 
to be obtained was worthy the attempt. Its attainment would have 
given them a renown which the sages of antiquity did not enjoy, and 
would have drawn upon them the benedictions of posterity through long 
ages of time. France would have been guiltless of shedding rivers of 
blood, and her history would not be sullied by a catalogue of crimes ; 
the unholy spectacle of a denial of a Creator would never have been 
exhibited, and the social habits of her citizens would at this day be 
governed by right moral principles, united with and supported by an 
abiding sense of religion. 

Ductos wrote ‘ Considerations sur les Maeurs de ce Siecle,’ a very 
interesting work, He did not accord with the literary men of the time, 
condemns their principles by a cynical manner, and shows an indepen- 
dence which his contemporaries did not believe to be real. He is apt to 
philosophize on trivial subjects, and his cold manner renders his morality 
repulsive rather than attractive ; yet he portrays with skill the shades of 
social life, which he appears well to understand, 

L’ Assé pe Masty, among other works, wrote ‘ Observation ssur |’ His- 
toire de France.’ His dislike to the philosophers of the new school was 
more marked than that of Duclos; in short he sets no valueat all on their 
opinions and systems. Yet it is believed he resembled them more than he 
is willing to admit, and arrivesat nearly the same result by taking another 
road. He isso much enamored of the ancients, that he does not render 
common justice to the moderns, either in their government, religion, the 
glory they have acquired, or the histories composed by France and other 
nations. With a bitter and hostile tone against the existing state of 
things, he discovers a disposition rather to destroy the ties of present 
society, than to build up a system which shall improve the condition of 
the state. He disregards the many points of glory which surrounded 
the national character in former days, and because the followers of St. 
Louis had for descendants the frivolous courtiers of Louis XV., thinks 
nothing good can be found out of Greece and Rome. With all his love 
of the ancient forms of government, he never stopped to consider whether 
his countrymen were fitted to be governed by the like institutions ; and 
as he believed the present new systems bad, and that they would lead 
to bad results, it was easy for him to predict all that did afterward occur, 
and thus acquire the merit of being a true prophet. 

Among the distinguished authors the age produced, no one elevated 
himself more suddenly or more conspicuously than Jean Jaques Rovs- 
SEAU, who from a very obscure origin became eminent by leaving the 
trodden path of literature, and tracing out a way entirely his own. It 
is a singular circumstance that Rousseau, without the advantage of 
education, with hardly a home, and with such friends only as he could 
make by chance in his wanderings from place to place, should yet form 
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himself to be one of the best writers in the French language. His 
style is simple, pure and elegant; his reasoning is generally logical, 
though his premises are frequently false. This last arose from the 
marked defects of his character. He was jealous and irritable, and had 
the impression that all mankind were his enemies, with whom it was 
necessary to be perpetually at war; hence his estimate of human nature 
was low, and man ina civilized state was with him almost an object of 
aversion. His theories were founded not on mankind as they are, but as 
they are supposed to be before civilization begins, and this he considered 
as the natural state. He believed his fellow men to have lost the vigor of 
their intellect and purity of heart, by having their minds cultivated and 
being brought to submit to the restraints human society imposes. 

He was paradoxical and inconsistent. With these views he wrote a 
prize essay to prove the advantages and point out the best mode of edu- 
cation for youth; and although he condemned in unmeasured terms the 
French drama, and asserted that the language was incapable of being 
the vehicle of music, yet he wrote one of the most pleasing musical operas 
of the Frenchtheatre. It was received in his own time with great favor, 
and still retains its place in public estimation. The writer of these 
pages well remembers the sweetness and delicacy found at the represen- 
tation of the ‘ Devin de Village.’ 

Rousseau knew the worth of virtue, for he had a susceptible heart. 
His writings bear testimony to a high moral sense, but his notions of 
moral obligations were derived from a code of his own forming, and his 
method of illustration was peculiar and contradictory ; add to this, his 
personal conduct was subject to grave reproach. His sense of religion 
was deep, ardent, and while under its temporary influence, sincere ; but 
it was derived from feeling rather than from a conviction which could be 
defined. He portrayed in glowing colors the charms of domestic life, 
yet never married, and kept a mistress who was ill-tempered and harsh. 
He wrote with great feeling on the duty of parents toward their off- 
spring ; the nurture of infants and the method of rearing children, yet 
his own he abandoned to the foundling hospital, where he never went to 
learn if they survived. 

Rousseau was commonly at variance with most people; yet if per- 
chance he made a friend, his conduct toward him soon changed him into 
an enemy, or he thought he was one, and treated him accordingly. Of 
course no union existed between him and the literary men of the day ; 
nothing in common. The philosophers he disliked, not only as authors 
but asmen. He disdained to march under their banners, preferring to 
stand alone, and by his writings charm the world he despised. He 
chose to shine, and did shine brightly by his own natural light ; and this 
is the more worthy of remark, as from his isolated mode of life, he 
debarred himself from reaping the advantage which free social inter- 
course with the world never fails to confer. Other writers consulted 
the public voice, and toa certain degree accommodated their works to 
the public taste; he brought the public to him, and showed himself 
capable of exciting their enthusiasm in his favor by a style full of elo- 
quence and feeling. The world of France read his books with plea- 
sure ; were taken with his philosophy because it was new; but could not 
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associate with one who treated them with scorn, and who disregarded the 
duties of social life. In vain he inculcated universal justice and love 
toward mankind ; so long as he estranged himself from individuals, vio- 
lated good morals, and outraged natural affection, no one could award to 
him the full merit of sincerity, or call hima friend. Rousseau’s virtue 
seemed to lie in his imagination, and his works took their hue from this 
bright source: had it been as firmly seated in the heart and under- 
standing, his language, had it charmed us less, would have convinced 
us more. ‘The true man requires few words to prove his sincerity ; the 
man of mere ardor employs many, for those alone are all he possesses. 
I have dwelt long on the character of Rousseau, as few French writers 
were more read in England and where English is spoken, and the time 
is not very remote when his opinions were cited with commenda- 
tion. 

‘ Heloise’ was called by Rousseau a moral tale, and as such he wished 
it to be received, but it is a tale composed after his own fashion of 
morality. It is not a portrait of men and women as they exist and act 
before us, but rather such as he thinks they ought to be, and he makes 
them speak ina way no real personages ever speak. He allows them 
to reveal the hidden emotions of the soul; even those which pass in the 
minds of all people, and are kept secret, being either too fleeting to create 
desire, and not worth the trouble of describing, or as those they are un- 
willing to confess. 

Rousseau lifts the veil, and exhibits all the mysteries, agitations and 
impressions which it conceals, and makes Julie, a woman, relate with 
passion and without shame the thoughts which all perhaps harbor but 
few dare express. We may praise Julie for her frankness, but would 
be better pleased with more reserve and more of the modesty which 
forms the greatest charm of the sex. 

Another of Rousseau’s works is ‘ Emile,’ which was written with 
the view of giving the French people a new system of education. 
His known character and peculiar notions on morality will afford a 
tolerable idea of what sort of book this must be, and how far he was 
qualified to discuss such a subject understandingly. Notwithstanding 
many glaring defects, it is not without merit ; and the advice given on 
the manner of nursing and bringing up children in their first age, served 
at the time as useful hints tomany French mothers, whose mode of rear- 
ing their infants was careless if not neglectful. But as an absolute 
rule to be observed in the education of children, it is a false guide; is 
full of unnatural theories, which can only be carried out into practice 
by creating a being adapted expressly for the purpose of making them 
apply. ‘This Rousseau seems to have done. He begins by raising the 
child as an isolated being, without bihding it to other beings by any of 
the ordinary ties by whieh mankind are kept together. It stands 
alone ; not formed for society as it now exists, but rather hostile to it. 
Then he places it in peculiar positions, where his theories are to re- 
ceive their practical effect, and flatters himself he can show forth a man 
with a character formed by fixed rules, each emotion accompanied by 
its corresponding curb or quickener, the whole to move with the exact- 
ness of a mechanical instrument. The being thus fashioned is set 
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down amid society as it is constituted, to receive impressions which it 
cannot respond to ;- to see before it the effect of many inward emotions 
and many external operations, without knowing by reflection, or experi- 
ence why these exist ; and is left to wonder why it should be so totally 
different from other beings formed to all appearance like himself. 

It cannot be supposed that Rousseau was acquainted with the manner 
the ideas of children develope themselves, he who took such unnatural 
pains to thrust from him those whose ripening intellects he could most 
easily have studied. In his want of practical knowledge he resorted to 
metaphysics, and conjured up a being who was to work out his own 
civilization by inventing all he required to guide his actions in morality 
and to render himself virtuous. 

This book startled French readers by its novelty ; was read with 
eagerness, but was found to be little else than the waking dream of a 
fertile imagination, and was in the end left as an edifice of beautiful 
workmanship, raised on a baseless foundation, and unsafe to inhabit. 

The political works of Rousseau were more thoroughly read, and 
exercised a more permanent influence over the minds of the French 
public of the day, than any of his writings, notwithstanding they are 
deeply tinctured with the same defects as are apparent in his other 
compositions. Nor was this influence confined to the French, for it 
crossed the channel and produced a partial effect on their more 
phlegmatic neighbors. He was as much a theorist in politics as in 
morality or education: indeed this could not well be otherwise, con- 
sidering his total want of experience ; yet this was no impediment to 
his success, for his readers were quite as ignorant as himself. The 
revolution was germinating: the French people wanted a change ; 
they saw that one was approaching ; the difficulty with them was to 
know how to turn it to their advantage. To obtain this knowledge, they 
were willing to take as a leader one whose notions were plausible, 
even at the risk of his proving a blind guide. Their ideas of civil 
liberty were crude, and no person had the slightest knowledge of the 
manner of administering a representative government ; one where an 
absolute monarch should be changed into a ruler with limited powers. 
To give an idea how this was to be accomplished, and to make known 
the rights inherent in the people, Rousseau went back to the origin of 
the social state ; attempted to show that the rulers and the ruled were 
bound by obligations one toward the other for the benefit of each; and 
that the latter as a condition of obedience, claimed to be governed not 
according to the caprice of an arbitrary will, but by fixed rules made 
conjointly for the well-being of all. 

This reasoning is no doubt sound in the main: certain it is the 
French public, or that part of it who meditated on the subject, were 
greatly delighted with the new view presented to them: it seemed to 
comprehend a plan which fitted their case, or rather they believe they 
could adapt themselves to the scheme, and the ‘ Inegalité parmi les 
‘ Hommes’ and the ‘ Contrat Social’ were read and praised by all classes, 
and held up as models for the guidance of all those who desired a 
knowledge of the origin of things from which might be formed a 
perfect government. 
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The public in France were as much infatuated as the author ; yet 
when the Revolution began, and these new born principles were put 
into practice, they were found to be too refined for the comprehension 
of those who were to be governed by them; and when at a later period 
they came to be examined more closely by the coarser agents who 
ruled public opinion, they proved totally worthless. The author was 
lauded without measure; to perpetuate his name streets were called 
after him, and his image was multiplied in shop windows and private 
dwellings that the memory of one of the great benefactors of mankind 
might ever afterward live and be revered. Yet with all these out- 
ward marks of esteem, none of his maxims were adopted, for none of 
them could be carried into practical effect. 

Many minor works were produced by Rousseau, in the same spirit, 
as regards morals, religion and politics ; several of his controversial 
writings, though written in a captivating style, betray the cynical dis- 
position of their author in a more marked degree. Pride in a constant 
state of irritation made him jealous of all the world, and his bitter feel- 
ings were displayed often in a total disregard of the ordinary courtesies 
of life. 

It must be admitted that Rousseau was not alone in this frame of 
mind. The new race of literary men who flourished in France 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century are amenable to the 
reproach of vanity and a disposition to dogmatize. Their controver- 
sies often degenerated into quarrels, in which a becoming respect for 
each other was lost sight of, and their malevolence and evil rancor 
were exhaled in vulgar and indecent terms. Montesquieu is an ex- 
ception to this censure. He preserved good temper, and at all times 
maintained the dignity becoming his honorable character. 

The last work of Rousseau to be noticed, is the ‘ Confessions,’ one 
of the most singular productions that any man ever undertook to in- 
dite. It is the more remarkable as its author cherished the idea that 
he was acquiring the admiration and esteem of the world, by exposing 
his motives of action, and giving a detail of his conduct through life ; 
all which, when unfolded, too plainly show a tissue of unpardonable 
faults, and the commission of a thousand ignoble acts. It is worthy 
likewise of special remark, that in thus revealing the thoughts of the 
inward man, Rousseau believed himself to be virtuous, and that he 
could persuade others of this fact, while he made known to them the 
reveries of his imagination ; his numerous hopes and disappointments, _ 
and the many low arts he habitually practised. He blindly supposed 
he should be thought virtuous, when he was confessing openly that he 
was not so. 

Notwithstanding Rousseau’s faults, and they were numerous and 
glaring, few of the French writers of the day were more read, more 
praised or more censured, a proof that he must have possessed some 
power of attraction. His style, by its ease and graceful simplicity, 
produces a strong impression on the mind, and the reader is led away 
delighted, until he begins to reflect; then he is startled at finding he has 
advanced far in believing what he feels can only exist in the imagina- 
tion of the ingenious author. 
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His plans for the better government of mankind. are some of them 
good, but they are refined upon and extended beyond their legitimate 
application. He starts with a self-evident proposition, and you are 
delighted to travel on a smooth road with a companion who by his lively 
conversation makes the time pass agreeably; presently you find you 
have been misled, carried out of the track, are forced for your own 
safety to quit your fellow traveller as a false guide, and grope your way 
back to common sense, little improved by your excursion. Rousseau, 
in his plan of education, threw out many useful hints, which the French 
people might have profited by, for they were founded in Nature; but 
unfortunately with them he projected many innovations which society as 
it is now constituted cannot adopt. His motives here were good; a little 
more practical knowledge and a little less imagination would have made 
his scheme feasible. In like manner, in his ideas of government, he has 
many correct views, and in giving them forth to be acted upon, his in- 
tentions were equally pure; but common sense and experience were 
wanting to render them intelligible to those for whose benefit they were 
formed. 

The remainder of the eighteenth century was not fertile in distin. 
guished writers, after Rousseau, with the exception of Burron. This 
author was chief of the ‘Jardins des Plants,’ of course a professor of 
Natural History; yet he appears to enjoy less reputation for this know- 
ledge than he does for the agreeable manner he describes the result of 
his experience. Science in general was less cultivated in his day in 
France than it is now ; and those who chose to read works on the subject 
were willing to receive a little instruction, provided it was mingled with 
much amusement. Buffon’s inaccuracies, which would not be quickly 
passed over at the present time, were not observed, or if they were, 
escaped reproof when he wrote ; and as he clothed his thoughts in a 
smooth and engaging style, his readers were delighted with his produc- 
tions, and believed that of all authors he was the only one who knew 
how to strew with flowers the rugged path of scientific knowledge. 

The rapid progress Natural Science has made of late years, throws 
the works of Buffon into the shade; and if they are now read, it is 
chiefly with the view of admiring a pleasing description. Those who 
will submit to the rigid study which Science demands, to discover her 
secrets, and who wish to examine the numerous facts which time has 
accumulated, will resort to works of a deeper cast, where sober reason- 
ing takes the place of amusing speculation. 

Buffon, in the midst of a description of the earth, of man, or of ani- 
mals, is apt to see things in a picturesque or poetical point of view, a 
manner particularly well adapted to please a lively, imaginative people 
like the French ; yet his speculations are wonderfully enticing ; and 
whether they are such as are warranted by a close observation of nature, 
or are the product of a too ardent imagination, they cannot be read with- 
out lively pleasure. His beautiful description of the first sensations of 
the first man, and the manner knowledge came to him, is worthy of 
perusal by all who like to see abstract subjects clothed in the language 
of Nature; nature with the superadded polish of Art. 
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The following translation will give an idea of his method of theori- 
zing and his style of writing: 


‘I REMEMBER the instant of joy and anxiety when I felt for the first time my new and 
singular existence; I knew not what I was, whence I had come or where I was placed. 
I opened my eyes. What delightful sensations were awakened! The bright light, the 
vaulted canopy, the verdant earth, the clear waters, occupied my thoughts and animated 
me with an inexpressible sentiment of pleasure. I thought at first that all these objects 
were inme and made a part of me. ‘This new-born thought gained strength when I turned 
my eyes to the light; yet its brilliancy dazzled me. I voluntarily closed my eyelids and 
felt a slight pain. During this moment of obscurity, I thought I had lost nearly allof my 
being. Afflicted at the thought, and while dreading the change which seemed to be coming 
over me, I heard various sounds; the singing of birds, the murmurs of the air, formed a 
concert which filled me with soft impressions, and as I listened long, I thought this har- 
mony was produced by myself. All attention, and entirely engrossed by this new species 
of existence, I forgot the light, the other part of myself which came to my knowledge the 
first, and opened again my eyes. How great was my joy at beholding myself surrounded 
by so many brilliant objects! ‘The pleasure surpassed all I had felt before, and for a mo- 
ment suspended the effect of sounds which had so much charmed me. _I gazed on a thou- 
sand different objects, soon perceived that I could lose and recover them, and that I had 
the power to destroy and reproduce at will this pleasing part of myself; and although all 
appeared immense, by the quantity of rays of light, and the infinite variety of shades of 
color, yet I still felt that all lsaw was contained in a portion of my being. 

‘1 began to see without emotion, and to hear without being troubled, when a light air, of 
which I felt the freshness, brought with it perfumes which almost overpowered my senses, 
but which brought forth a love for myself. Greatly agitated by all these sensations, and 
pressed on by the pleasures of this sweet and unaccountable existence, I suddenly rose and 
found myself impelled by an unknown force. I made but one step in advance, for the novelty 
of my situation rendered me nearly motionless ; my surprise was intense ; I feared that my 
existence was flying from me ; the movement I had made seemed to confound all objects, and 
I imagined that every thing about me was falling into disorder. 

‘I carried my hand to my head, touched my forehead and my eyes and passed it over my 
body. This gave me an idea thatthe hand was the chief organ of my existence, the feeling 
was sodistinctand complete. I felt a pleasure more perfect than that which was caused by 
the light and bysounds, and my ideas began to acquire more depth and reality = the recip- 
rocal feeling imparted at the same time to my body and hand, by which a double idea was 
created. I found confusion in my notions as to the size of my person, as I brought parts, 
such as my hand near to my view, and I began to think that my sight created illusion, and 
that I ought to rely only on the touch, which had not yet deceived me. Emboldened by 
the thought, I advanced with confidence, my head erect and my eyes fixed on the heavens, 
when all et once I struck myself against a tree. Full of alarm, I placed my hand on this 
foreign substance, for such I judged it to be because I experienced no reciprocal feeling ; 
it did not return me sentimfient for sentiment, and I turned from it with horror, and for the 
first time learned that something existed which was not myself. 

‘To guard me from farther accident, I determined to touch every thing I saw, and I 
stretched my hand to the sun and to the horizon, and found nothing but vacant air. My 
surprise continued to increase, and it was only by repeated trials that I at last learned to 
guide my hand by my eyes; even then my impressions were different from those I had 
received from the touch alone; my judgment became imperfect, and my whole being 
seemed to be falling into a state of confusion. In this uncertainty, my mind became 
fatigued, and I sought repose under the shade of a tree, on which hung clusters of purple 
fruit within reach of my hand. These I touched gently,and they separated from the 
branches as figs fall off when fully ripe. I brought the fruit close to my eyes, to contem- 
plate its form and color, when its delicious flavor made me bring it still nearer to my sight, 
and as I drew in by long draughts this embalmed air, my mouth opened to receive it, and 
opened again to abs in more. I felt an increased pleasure as I drank in the perfume, till 
at last I brought it close to my lips and tasted the fruit. Then what delight unfelt before! 
Till then it seemed as if I had felt mere pleasures, and now the taste gave me a sentiment 
of voluptuousness. 

‘ This internal feeling of enjoyment gave me an idea of possession ; made me think that 
- fruit was part of my own substance, and that I had the power of transforming external 
subjects. 

‘ As I continued to eat I found a languor affected my senses; the objects around me be- 
came dimly reflected, the power over my muscles was suspended, and I yielded to the in- 
fluence of this inaction by reclining my body on the grass. Every thing disappeared, my 
train of thoughts was interrupted, and I lost all sentiment of existence. My sleep was 
profound, but I cannot say if it was long, for I had no means of measuring time, yet I 
awoke refreshed, with all the feelings of a second birth, with a faint idea that for a time 
I had ceased to be. This idea produced a sentiment of fear, which caused me to think I 
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might not exist always, and this fear was increased by the thought that I might have lost a 
part of my being during my state of repose. I exercised my senses as well as I was able, 
and passed my eyes over the limits of my body, to feel sure that all I ever possessed of my 
self still remained to me. While thus engaged what was my surprise at beholding near 
me a form like myown! I took it for another self, and so far from having lost,as I feared, 
had ar been increased and made double. 

‘I placed my hand on this new being. O wonderful! A tremulous feeling shot through 
me, different from all my former emotions, It was not me ; it was more, and better than me ; 
and I thought my existence was about to change and pass entirely into this second half of 
myself. ‘The form became animated as I drew near, and I could see thought awakeni 
as our eyes met. A new source of life seemed to circulate in my veins, and I felt as if 


had acquired a sixth sense, so completely was my whole will given up to this novel im- 
pression.’ 


Burron seems to disdain to make history a mere nomenclature of 
facts, but seeks to make these facts more impressive by presenting them 
in an agreeable form. There is no objection to this. So long as the 
facts are kept in the fore-ground, and not perverted or beclouded by ex- 
traneous coloring, or rendered obscure by fanciful illustrations, a polished 
style will not diminish their comprehension, but rather tend to engage 
the attention more intensely. If the frame work of the picture dazzle 
the eye by its brightness, the subject represented on the canvass will 
iose its effect, however worthy in itself of our admiration. 

When Buffon is engrossed by deeper thoughts, and elevates himself 
to speculations on general causes, he preserves the same tone of refine- 
ment; yet there is too much reason to suspect that in recitals so animated 
he is more engaged in describing his own vivid sensations than in im- 
parting the knowledge a student of natural history has a right to require 
from him to whom he looks upasa teacher. He is likewise reproached 
with a want of reverence for a First Cause, and of giving too much 
weight to the operations of physical Nature. Yet with these draw- 
backs, he advanced the study of Natural History ; and as he was a man 
of amiable character, he deservedly holds a distinguished rank among 
the learned men of the eighteenth century. His manner of viewing 
his subject enhanced his value in the eyes of his countrymen, who 
stillaward him the praise of being an eloquent writer, as well as a 
delightful delineator of Nature. 

Since Buffon’s time science has been studied more thoroughly, and 
a more exact method of writing is adopted by learned men. The 
following style is laid aside, and the knowledge acquired by experience 
and rational observation, instead of meditation, is alone conveyed in 
language adapted to the understanding. Science has gained by be- 
coming more within the reach of all, and is rendered still more useful 
by being connected with the Arts. 

After this came many authors, principally in lighter productions. 
With the exception of THomas, few prose writers appear: in poetry, 
MatrFiLaTre, CoLtarpeau and Marmonrtet, brought forth several works 
more gay than grave. ‘The latter did not succeed in poetry, and derives 
all his reputation from his prose writings. Colardeau is an easy and 
graceful poet, and his ‘ Eloise et Abelard’ has a well merited reputa- 
tion. The versification is smooth, and his skill in portraying the opera- 
tion of the passions is as natural and delicate as that of Pope. Mar- 
MONTEL is best known by his ‘ Belesaire,’ wherein he pretty freely 
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expresses himself on maxims of government, which drew upon him a 
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little persecution, that materially helped his work. The ‘Incas’ is 
very well written ; is interesting, though at times the author is a little 
prosy. The idea is evidently taken from the Telemaque of Fenelon. 
‘The Contes Moraux’ is the work from which the author derived his 
greatest fame. They were much read at the time, and are still in 
repute. Why the tales should be called ‘moral’ is difficult to say; 
it is certainly a kind of morality not recognized by our code. It is 
probable that these tales presented a pretty faithful copy of the man- 
ners of the times ; as such they found many readers, for all are willing 
to listen to the recital of the faults of their neighbors, especially if the 
story be told in an agreeable manner. 

Marmontel is never profound, and has the crude ideas of new con- 
verts without experience ; but all who love happy invention, with an 
easy and lively style, cannot fail of being charmed by his manner. 
Several of the ‘Contes Moraux,’ being no longer portraits of living cha- 
racters, have of course lost much of ‘their interest ; ; yet some, such as 
‘La Bergére des Alpes,’ and a few others which treat of feelings com- 
mon to all, are written with chaste sentiments, are very touching, and 
may be read with safety and pleasure. 

Marmontel was succeeded by Lanarpg, much his superior, being 
more learned anda more profound thinker. His ‘ Cours de Literature’ 
is a compendious account of the most distinguished of the French 
writers. His style is dry, and he is sometimes harsh in his judgment ; 
yet his book is very useful to those who wish to obtain an acquaintance 
with the best authors in the language. 

At this period, France possessed no good historians. ‘La Vie de 
Charles Twelfth,’ and ‘Le Siecle de Louis Fourteenth,’ of Voltaire 
though intended as histories, are far from being such ; they are no more 
than highly agreeable memoirs. From the perusal of the latter, how. 
ever, many useful hints may be derived as to the manner history should 
be written ; and although it found no imitators in France, it was received 
with favor by the English, who have adopted and much improved upon 
the method. This deficiency of historians is the more surprising, in- 
asmuch as France has long enjoyed the reputation of producing able 
mathematicians ; and surely the intense thought that this department of 
science exacts, must be more than equal to the labor of collecting facts 
and arranging materials for history. During the period in question, 
mathematical studies received great attention ; and even during the heat 
and fury of the revolution, so far from being neglected, mathematics 
reached a degree of eminence that was the envy of the other parts of 
Europe. 

Many French writers make the avowal that their countrymen have 
peculiarities of character which unfit them to be historians. To assign 
the true cause would extend this slight sketch beyond reasonable 
length ; yet a few words may be said on the subject, en passant. Many 
years previous to the revolution, the form of government, arbitrary 
laws, and the habits of thought these create, prevented the French from 
holding distinct views on historical events, or from giving expansion to 
their ideas. No person was bold enough to write an impartial history 
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under the reign of Louis Fourteenth ; under that of his successor the 
disasters of the nation were too mortifying to be recounted: then the 
revolution came, by which the usual course of studies was entirely 
deranged. 

The French were full of what they called philosophy, but which in 
fact was only some new scheme of morals or government ; or they 
were too intent upon providing for their own safety from the troubles 
that surrounded them. The bonds of society were loosened: there 
was no concerted union, and the new spirit that pervaded all minds 
was ill adapted to harmonize with grave compositions. No one 
could abstract himself from the exciting movements of the day, and 
identify himself enough with the narrative of former times, to write a 
history of past events. Moreover, the French nation was surcharged 
with new ideas. They considered themselves as the creators of a 
new order of things, which was to improve the condition of the moral 
and political world; and became so vain of superior knowledge, so 
impressed with the belief that on them devolved the task of breaking 
down old land-marks and setting up new ones, that they looked back 
with scorn on the wisdom of the ancients. ‘They seemed to think that 
civilization had become stagnant, and that the mass should be greatly 
agitated, so that the vapors might exhale and leave a pure current 
of morals and politics. No attempt was made to modify or correct 
existing abuses: every thing was first to be overthrown, and then 
something else, no one knew precisely what, was to be created anew. 
The consequence of this was, that instead of studying the old masters, 
students set up theories of their own ; and in place of receiving with 
respect the lessons of elder teachers, sought out a new road to wisdom 
by shallow reasoning, which they tried to pass off as knowledge. 
Erudition was thrown into the shade, and its place supplied by vain 
modern philosophy. 

No people succeed better than the French in the art of narration, 
in engaging the affections, and presenting pictures to the imagination, 
as may be seen in their ‘ Memoires,’ in which department of literature 
they are unrivalled. But it is this very power, ill-governed, that 
disqualifies them from being good historians. An imagination suffi- 
ciently strong to interest the feelings is necessary even in the recital of 
historical truths; and in fact history would be dull without it; but this 
faculty should be under severe control, that truth may not be pervert- 
ed; and herein the French essentially fail. Diligently to collect and 
skilfully arrange facts, give to them the animating spirit of philoso- 
phy; lay aside the feelings of the present age, and transport them 
back to the past, so as to become contemporary with former times ; in 
short, the science of history ; this is what a highly imaginative people 
like the French have yet to learn. 

The Aspé Rayna was of the new school. His ‘ Histoire des deux 
Indes’ contains many facts relating to commerce and the arts, which 
are tolerably exact: to these he added much speculative reasoning, 
well suited to the times, but which is out of place in a historical work. 
His reasoning, moreover, is bad; at least generally unsound, to use a 
gentle term: it is such as a man shut up in his closet, removed from 
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the realities of life, and left to his own meditations, may prepare in his 
mind, but so far from being useful, is actually productive of much 
harm. 

Notwithstanding the disorder that reigned throughout France, and 
the consequent derangement of men’s minds, amid this confusion two 
works appeared which one would suppose required calm retirement 
and quiet passions to compose. One was ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ by Saint 
Pierre, the other ‘ Les Voyages d’Anacharsis,’ by |’Abbé Barthelemy. 

The first author evidently inherited an ardent love of Nature, with 
the tranquil pleasures she bestows, for he speaks with simplicity and 
feeling ; the other possessed a deep fund of erudition, and the talent 
of giving to his personages the semblance of real life. And then his 
descriptions are so vivid, and his language so natural, that we trans- 
port ourselves at once to the scenes he paints, believing that we are 
conversing with the distinguished men of antiquity, whom until now we 
had only known through our books. He offers a ‘tableau parlant,’ 
which, while it charms by its spirit and coloring, brings us in a mo- 
ment into intimate acquaintance with the persons and the events of 
ancient states. 

A few other writers stood exempt from the contagion that overspread 
the land: among these was Necker, who wrote with the calm dignity 
of a philosopher and the pious sentiments of a christian. He was 
able to preserve moderation in a time of ferment, and to defend the 
cause of religion by words of piety and peace. 

Here this sketch may be brought to a close. The French revolu- 
tion now took up its train of horrors, and for several years France 
was buried in literary darkness. At last, when the nation was ex- 
hausted by its own gigantic efforts, appeared Bonaparte. By his vigo- 
rous mind and powerful arm, the nation was restored to respect, and 
new laws were made, in harmony with the improved condition of man- 
kind. The disorganizing passions of the people were calmed, the 
agitations which had almost destroyed the country were allayed, and 
order reigned throughout the land. 

Under these favorable omens the nineteenth century opened ; and it 
may be imagined that, amid this tranquillity, literature would have 
taken a new impulse, and recovered the loss it had sustained by a long 
period of disorder. But the spirit that had rent France asunder as- 
sumed a new form. Peace was within her borders, but the thirst of 
domination manifested itself in foreign enterprises, encouraged and 
directed by the military genius of one of the greatest captains of mo. 
dern times. Literature was ‘ frighted from her propriety,’ and calm 
study was disturbed by reports of battles and sieges, triumphs and 
reverses, and a thousand moving accidents ; to record which comes 
not within the scope of this sketch, but is the proper office of history. 


EPIGRAMATIC EPITAPH. 


BENEATH this stone my wife doth lie ; 
She is at rest — and so am I. 














New-York, June, 1845. 


CLERE-VESPER 


TwEeELveE hours since morn I’ve toiled away, 


Clerk- Vespers in Wall-Street. 





S IN WALL-STREET. 





Dear hours of blithsome boyhood, yet 
As one who never dreamed of play, 
Or dreamed but to forget. 


I know not what the day has been 
Abread beneath the vernal skies ; 
I only know that here within 

It seemed of sombre guise. 


Perchance on circling hills the while, 
And flowery slope and dimpled bay, 

The golden sunlight’s softest smile 

Has played the livelong day. 


Yet what is Spring’s glad light to him, 

Or Earth’s fresh lap whereon it falls, 
Whose heaven is yonder sky-light dim, 
Whose scope these dingy walls ? 


Here is my world ; relieved by nought 
Of swarded green or vaulted blue ; 
Here day by day must thews and thought 

The same dull task pursue. 


Chained to the oar, like galley-boy, 
When youth should float with pleasure’s tides, 

I row against the stream of joy, 

And gaze the way it glides. 


But thanks to thee, returning Eve, 
That smil’st with starry eyes so fair, 

And bring’st the blest though brief reprieve 

From this dull round of care! 


Hence! figured tomes, whose soulless lore 
But treats of Mammon’s loss or gain ; 

I feel your shadows fall once more 

Alike from heart and brain. 


Farewell! till morn, the din and jar, 
The tumult of the bustling street, 

The rumbling of the ponderous car 

And tramp of eager feet. 


The loveliest of suburban nooks 
All green with rustling vine and bough, 

And voices sweet and fond, fond looks 

Await my coming now. 


And, haply, o’er the moonlit dews, 
When sleep has hushed those voices sweet, 
For trysting dear night’s coyest muse 
Shall seek my green retreat : 


And, with some charm of measured thought, 
Again bid joy’s reviving wings 

Forget what cares to-day has brought, 
And what to-morrow brings. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WATER-DROP. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBOTOR. 


Wuen the awful roar of the Deluge overwhelmed the earth, I fell 
in the fearful torrent, and mingled with the waves that swept in gigantic 
: billows around the globe. Long was I enchained amid the darkened 

a waters, as they foamed in wild fury through the earth’s hidden caverns, 
it and dashed over the prostrate forms of its sinful children, so fearfully 
destroyed! But at length the sun beamed forth in splendor, and as 
with my sister Naiads | met his glance, we strewed the surface with 
countless jewels of the watery realm, in welcome of his bright presence. 
Awhile longer I dwelt amid the bounding waves, but soon I rose spark- 
ling in the sun’s embrace, to the fields of ether, and joined the gorgeous 
prisms that formed the ‘ bow of promise,’ which spanned the watery 
world, and filled the patriarch of the lonely ark with triumphant hope. 

When the fairy arch of the rainbow vanished, I lingered in my airy 
height, laughing in the sunbeams, or gazing enraptured on the glitter- 
ing girdle of the stars and the moon’s soft splendor. Days, weeks, 
were borne away, in the grasp of Time, and the earth appeared in its 
ancient garb of loveliness, clothed with verdure, and rejoicing in its 
varied forms of beauty. But anon, its gay expanse was darkened ; 
day broke, yet the sun’s bright smile was no longer seen; cloudy 
masses rolled through the atmosphere ; and ere long I quaked at the 
awful reverberations that pealed around me, and seemed to shake even 
the foundations of the earth. ‘The lightning glared fiercely across the 
horizon ; the ‘ gates of heaven’ once more seemed opened; and amid 
the pattering rain, again I sought the bosom of the earth. Scarcely 
had the foliage of a majestic tree received my trembling form, when 
the gloomy aspect of the sky was changed ; the sun burst forth in his 
wonted splendor, and peace reigned through the realms of air. A 
second time, with a sunbeam for my car, I ascended the clear atmos- 
phere, and resumed my abode in its sunny depths. 

The glorious luminary again declined, and while his parting rays 
beamed faintly above the western horizon, an irresistible impulse drew 
me downward, and with myriads of dew-drops I softly descended once 
more to earth, and lodged on the grass of a verdant meadow. The 
moon arose, and shed its soft lustre round ; when a sweet melody stole 
along the breeze, and soon a fairy troop appeared, to hold their revels 
on the grassy plain. Innumerable were the tiny forms, decked in robes 
of the fragrant rose-leaf, or the tulip’s crimson drapery, that moved in 
the graceful circles of the dance, or gamboled in sportive glee across 
the green, while the music rose sweetly on the air, and perfected the 
enchantment of the lovely scene. 

But at length the stars beamed more faintly, the moon grew dim, and 
the fairy sentinel gave warning of day’s approach. At the instant of 
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the signal-sound, the sprites vanished ; the music grew fainter and more 
faint; and soon the meadow slept in calm repose. The sky grew 
brighter, and presently the sun appeared in brilliant pomp, when the 
grass seemed strewed with diamonds, as the dew-drops met his rays. 
Not long, alas! did we sparkle in his beams. Again a resistless power 
impelled me, and I slowly sank beneath the earth’s bright surface, 
bidding a sorrowful adieu to the realms of day. 

Long, weary ages, I slumbered in my hidden chamber, but at length 
emerged rejoicing to the light, in a brooklet that sprang from my dark 
home, and carried me gently down its murmuring pathway, through 
noble forests, where the trees’ long branches kissed its tiny waves; and 
through broad fields, whose rank grass waved, and wild flower nodded 
over the brink. 

On, on I sped, until the little brook became a mighty river, bounded 
by gigantic rocks, with forests towering on their lofty heights, and 
with the eagle soaring proudly above his eyrie. 

Still onward I swept, till’ the long winding course of the river was 
passed, and I entered the grand domain of the Ocean king. Even 
here | paused not, but dashed in the rolling billows that raged o’er the 
vast expanse, when storms and darkness held their terrific sway ; or 
sparkling on the glassy surface when calmness reigned, and the sun- 
light streamed upon it: still was I borne rapidly on, till 1 reached the 
frozen home of Boreas, and beheld his ocean throne of glittering ice. 
I no longer rushed swiftly through the waters ; my progress grew slow 
and slower; and I felt myself congealing amid the island mountains 
of this wintry realm. 

Unnumbered years flew by, and in the heart of a towering pinnacle 
of ice I dwelt a weary prisoner. The vast concretion floated slug- 
gishly through the frozen sea, crushing the ice that obstructed it, till 
in the lapse of time it entered the pathway of an opposing mountain. 
Nearer and nearer they approached, until at length, with irresistible 
attraction, they rushed together, meeting with a concussion that re- 
verberated for miles around, and shivered the contending islands, 
strewing the surface of the frozen deep with glittering fragments of 
the mighty masses. Once more I rejoiced in freedom, and thrown by 
the shock far from the scene of my enchantment, my icy fetters were 
soon dissolved, and I leapt gladly through the bounding waves, till the 
confines of the cold North were passed, and I entered the sunny clime 
of the tropics, where soon amid the rippling waves I laved the shore 
of Western India. 

But not long did I linger in this bright region. Lowering clouds 
bedimmed the horizon, and ere long a fearful hurricane sped in fury 
over the land, till it burst in terrific grandeur above the ‘world of 
waters,’ calling the storm-spirits from their hidden caves, and rousing 
from their peaceful sleep the ocean billows, dashing them miles away 
in gigantic waves. 

I was borne with resistless might far, far beneath the tumult of the 
angry waters and the sound of the rushing blast, till at length I 


arrived at a region of gorgeous beauty —a palace worthy of the nymphs 
of ocean. 
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‘ Tue floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 
And the pear! shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From the coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, when the tides and billows flow. 


There, with alight and easy motion 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 

And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own.’ 


Long have | dwelt in this lovely abode, watching the gambols of the 
beautiful fish that play in the deep waters, and the toil of the coral 
insects, as with patient care they rear their splendid piles of architec- 
ture. 

Ages have rolled away, and still my home is in the depths of ocean. 
But I covet not any brighter habitation, and trust no impulse will 
draw me hence, till Time has run his mighty race, and Earth is enve- 


loped in the flames of its final hour. M. 8. 


‘Bz holy, Earth! 
I am the solemn Night!’ Mrs. Hemaxns, 


On, calm, and holy Night! 

Wrapped in a shadowy robe, begirt with stars, 
And bearing high - silver beaming lamp, 

With noiseless step thou traversest the earth ! 
Goddess of rest! sweet soother of all care! 

Even as the dew that from thy censor falleth 
Upon the parched and sunshine-wearied earth, 
Bringing fresh verdure to her withered plains 

And added sweetness to the sleeping flowers ; 

So sinks thy soothing influence in the heart 
Refreshingly. Passion and toil and strife, 

The dreams of mad ambition, and the cares 

That bind our spirits with resistless force 

To the dark, grovelling earth —all these 

In thy most holy presence fade away, 

And trouble us no more. Sorrow thou chastenest, 
There is such strange power in thy calm, glorious beauty ; 
And thy low voice, murmuring amid the leaves, 
Whispers the soul of peace. 


Inspirer of sweet thoughts! what fancies rush 

To fill the heart thy spells have purified! 

What visions bright, stolen from the future, come 

To chase away the present! Obedient to thy call, 

From Memory’s caves returns the buried Past, 

With ‘long forgotten music.’ Oh, solemn Night! 

Not a in vain are thy most holy teachings ; 

For dost thou not awaken in the soul 

A yearning for the true, and beautiful ? 

To the hushed heart thou whisperest of repose, 

And bid’st the spirit commune with its Gop. 
Susan Pinvam 













Christ’s Church, Pittsburgh. 







CHRIST’S CHURCH, PITTSBURGH. 


BY CARL BENEDIOT. 


1. Vill. 









I love the gray-grown temple now, 


Hoary and rude, its rugged walls 
> It’s mouldering roof and wall ; 


Upreared by honest han 


When art was new, and hearts were few | The bell, whose melting memories 
In these primeval lands, Such friendly tones recall ; 

Mid laughing vinesand broad leaf’d boughs | But oh! I love the sexton old — 
Our old gray Curist’s CuuRcH stands. The sexton more than all. 










Ir. 1x. 







Its walls are thick, and firm and strong, 


It may be that his voice is kind, 
Though every stone between 


Or that his cheeks are sere, 








The wild-moss finds a place to store | Or that he blessed me long ago, 
Its woof of velvet green ; When blessings were held dear; 

And swallows twitter as they sit Or — once I wept a father dead, 
And build their nests within. And he let fall a tear! 









Itt. x. 










O’er the low roof the belfry towers, | Upon an autumn day it was, 
Mildewed, and warped and gray ; | Well graven in my mind ; 

And when the sexton rings the bell | When forest trees, half robed, half bare, 
On the still Sabbath day, Their shivering boughs entwined, 

‘The antique frame reels to and fro, _ And faded leaves like butterflies 
And totters from decay. Were fluttering in the wind. 













Iv. xr. 





A solemn and an awful tone I was — would I were yet '— a child, 


Ever has that old bell ; | But years have rolled around ; 

Or when it chimes for funeral rite, | They bore his body in a hearse, 
Or peals for festival, And through the woodland wound, 

Or shakes the aspen leaves around, | And where the church-yard shadows fall, 
Tolling a dead man’s knell ! . They laid him in the ground. 






Vv. xIt, 











Nuptial or burial, still the same Then words in low-voiced whispers ran, 
Its heavy tone you hear ; And tones, suppressed, of weeping, 

And e’en the sexton’s daughter seeks And straying footsteps lightly fell, 
The open casement near, ; A trembling silence keeping ; 

That she may knowif each new train ‘ Wake not the wearied saint’s repose ; 
Be led by bride or bier. He is not dead, but sleeping!’ 







vi. xXIIt. 











The sexton, he is old and wan, The parson breathed a solemn prayer ; 
(Gon’s blessing on his head! ) ‘Gop ward the sleeper here!’ [hands 

Yet still he hovers in his place, The mourners round, some clasped their 
Still plies his dismal trade ; From grief, and some from fear ; 

Toiling beneath the belfry-rope, The busy sexton toiled and toiled — 


Or bending o’er the spade. None saw, save I, that tear ! 








vil. XIV. 









How many dead his hands have housed 


Grief falls not lightly when it falls 
In their lone lodge of clay! 


On a young, tender breast! 


How, always, ere the grave was filled, Boy-hopes are blossoms of the spring, 
His labor would he stay, s frailly fair at best; 
And list, amid the weeping throng, The blast that throws a blight on one 


To what the priest would say! Will scatter all the rest. 
VOL. XXVI. d 
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FRIENDS: A COLLOCQUY. 


INTERVIEW SECOND. 


CYRIL. 


My father, what a joyous afternoon! This old earth looks as young 
and vigorous as at its first creation: how every object lies lengthened 
in the golden sunlight, sleeping in love on its own mother’s bosom! 
The atmosphere is so clear and exhilarating, that each inspiration is 
like a draft of happiness. I feel as if I could make a boat out of my 
own good spirits, and float round the universe: the sweet spicy air of 
the languid south, heavy with perfume, could never send such a gush- 
ing, free, unmeasured gladness through heart and brain, as this soft 
bland breeze, that has wandered and fluttered through many a bright 
place in our own dear land! 


MEDON. 


Dutt and heavy must be the spirit that would not yield to these 
sweet influences. All in nature is harmony, and the heart of man 
would be ungrateful should it not chord in the joyful anthem. I hore, 
after the excitability of youth has passed, that my Cyril may ever re- 
tain his love for the beautiful; a taste for all that is chaste, pure, 
elegant, and refined. It is wise in youth to cultivate every feeling of 
happiness, and to take an interest in all innocent amusements ; for a 
certain degree of pleasurable excitement is necessary to the health 
and welfare of all animated beings. ‘The nervous sensibilities, in a 
young mind, dwelling on gloomy prospects, and harassed by premature 
cares, are rendered painfully and preternaturally acute, and often end 
in insanity ; or else the circulation is retarded, the brain loses its 
vigor, the sensibilities become torpid, and you see a most miserable 
being, who has lost or never had a hope; a young body with an old 
heart. Happiness is as necessary to youth, for the full development of 
its faculties, as sunshine is to vegetation. It is true we sometimes 
have seen severe early trials stimulate the intellect to extraordinary 
and prodigious exertions, whereby the mind has acquired a profound 
and gigantic strength, and the bodily health remained unimpaired ; but 
they are such rare exceptions that they cannot militate against a 
general rule. 


CYRIL. 


Fatuer, it seems asif happiness were the great, universal and alter- 
nate aim of all; and yet how widely different are the means whereby 
men endeavor to accomplish this great end! Every mind has its own 
estimate of what is desirable, and every one appears to crave exactly 
that which he is the least likely to obtain; and if by any fortunate 
possibility, his wishes and exertions are crowned with success, the 
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object then appears valueless, or acts as a stimulant to excite still far- 
ther desires. 


MEDON. 


PERHAPS, my son, positive happiness never has been the lot of any 
human being ; for the soul, heavenly in its orign and destination, must 
at times long and sigh for purer and better pleasures than she is capa- 
ble of tasting on earth: she must at times look from out her crevices 
of day, soar above the world, and feel that she is made for eternity. 
And do you not perceive that it is when practising those duties which 
fit her for this blessed future, that she is best reconciled to her present 
habitation? Unhappiness generally arises from a war between soul 
and body: thrice happy is he in whom the soul proves victorious. 
Beside, my son, see the vast advantage this active, restless, stirring 
spirit is, to the general prosperity of the world. If after years of 
patient industry, or mental exertion, an individual should find his es- 
timate of happiness had been false, yet society during that time has 
had the work of his hands and the labor of his head. It is wisely 
ordered that none will believe in the insufficiency of earth’s best gifts 
but those who have possessed them. ‘They who have never owned 
property, or large possessions, nor commanded the services or attentions 
of others, think that by so doing they would live a life of perfect 
pleasure, and ease, undisturbed by a single care; not knowing that 
property of all kind brings heavy responsibilities, and onerous duties 
on the owner, which if neglected, or misunderstood, destroy his peace, 
and often involve himself and others in utter and hopeless ruin. Rights 
always impose duties, and duties in the minds of the conscientious are 
always attended with cares and scruples. Yet, observe how all this 
tends toward the general good, at the same time fitting the individual 
for a more extended sphere of action. 

A poor, ambitious, active-minded youth sees others rich, and appa- 
rently esteemed, and feels himself poor, friendless, and unknown. 
Upon comparing himself with the wealthy, he finds that in the world’s 
eye such as he are units, and they are figures: at first he has vague 
wishes that he had been born to the same happy destiny ; but as his 
understanding increases, he feels his immense value as a man, a con- 
sciousness of inborn strength superior to outward circumstances: he 
then not only compares his situation, but also himself, with those favor. 
ites of fortune. He sees his outward proportions equal, perhaps supe- 
rior to theirs ; his mind as capable, his nerves as firm; he shares the 
same feelings and passions, loves as sincerely, hates as intensely, and 
feels, though fortune has made them unequal, that Nature has created 
them the same, and he impetuously demands in her name a due share of 
all that humanity can receive or enjoy. His wits and ingenuity are ex- 
ercised in plans for future aggrandizement ; his powers of observation 
and reflection are keenly excited; he scrutinizes the minds, deeds and 
modes of proceeding in those who have been successful, and perceives 
that honesty, industry, perseverance and prudence usually accumulate 
wealth and win regard: he accordingly respects those qualities in 
others, and resolves to practice them himself. He enters the service 
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of another, in which he practically learns obedience, self-denial, and 
a sympathy with those who work : he unites in fellowship with, knows 
the necessities and esteems the virtues of, the hard-handed laborer: he 
actually sees mankind face to face, without any conventional veil be- 
tween them ; and if not learned in the arts, sciences, or polite literature, 
he has an invaluable knowledge of mankind; and by the time he 
has gained sufficient capital to employ, is from consideration and ex- 
perience fitted to govern others. 


O31. A 


I sex, father, that nothing but work in some shape will ever make a 
true man ; and yet how many dream that idleness is bliss ! 


MEDON. 


AND so it is, my son, with a sloth or anoyster; but surely not with a 
reasonable intelligent being, who is created capable of taking an inte- 
rest in the social and political business of life; who has a heart that can 
love, and a mind that can appreciate friendship and feel patriotism. 
Perhaps since the creation the talents and exertions of mankind have 
never had such general employment as at the present time. War used 
to be the business of the world; plunder and piracy their glory, if not 
their means of subsistence: thanks to commerce, that civilizer and 
peace-maker, industry and the security of property are proved to be 
of far more profit to a people and nations than war and unlawful vio- 
lence. The times are past when Robbery sat triumphant, crowned with 
glory on the hill tops, and like a ravening wolf, turning her hungry 
eyes in all directions, ready to spring with unrelenting voracity upon 
whomsoever she could devour: and this carnivorous spirit was deified, 
and called nobility. Thus have men often bestowed the finest names on 
the worst acts. This is a sophism that has always been employed by 
classes to deceive those beneath them, who in their ignorance have 
taken names for deeds ; but now men, from the extension of education, 
the diffusion of books, and equalization of property, have a far juster 
sense of their own rights, a clearer understanding of cause and effect, 
whereby they perceive that law is the support of the poor and the 
security of the rich. It seems probable that they can never again 
become so darkened as to mistake words for things, or crimes for 
virtues. 

When a great truth is once made known to mankind, it can never be 
entirely forgotten. Violence and excited passion may obscure it for a 
time, but as these excesses pass away, it shines with additional and 
more convincing brightness. The benevolence and kind feelings of the 
old philosophers, with exceedingly few exceptions, were restricted to 
the limits of their own state or country ; men were Carthaginians, 
Romans, Athenians, Spartans, scarcely ever Grecians, excepting when 
fear of foreign domination forced them to unite for general defence. 
Each people looked upon the other as natural enemies, and treaties of 
amity were generally entered into from motives of fear, as master and 
slave, not for mutual benefit and the peaceful interchange of commodi- 
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ties, as free and equal powers ; or else for the oppression, or perhaps ex- 
tinction, of some nation too powerful for either to attack singly: there 
existed no universal sympathy, no bond of brotherhood : each people 
had their own deities, and no more expected to be united in love in heaven 
than to live in peace on earth. But those words were spoken, which 
once uttered, Earth’s children never can forget; that Gop is the universal 
Father, and that all men are brothers: then national rights, ingrained 
as they are, like men’s affections, sank before the rights of man, and a 
bond, Gop-created, was felt as wide as man’s existence. 

This is one of the many vast advantages that the Christian has over 
any heathen religion: it gives to man higher and grander ideas of his 
own nature, while he deeply feels and laments the fallibility that all 
flesh is heir to: he feels that both the highest and lowest, the learned 
and unlearned, share the glory and the sin, and have a love blended 
with pity or respect for all within the circle of humanity. But the 
purple of evening is in the west; the shades of night are drawing 
around us: may happy thoughts and good angels be your companions 
until we meet again ! 


INTERVIEW THIRD. 
MEDON. 


How fares it with my Cyril to-day? You look pale, anxious and 
disappointed, son of my heart! That brow, which yesterday was open 
and expanded, where joy sat enthroned as a god, is now contracted 
and furrowed. You look like a man whose thoughts have chased sleep. 


GF Bt &. 


Ir is true, father ; my mind has been asking questions which neither 
my own experience, nor the books that I have searched into, could 
answer. I wish to know exactly what are the various obligations of 
life, and how best to reconcile those opposing pursuits and interests that 
appear at variance with each other. I want to be discreet, prudent, 
gain riches, and at the same time be benevolent and generous. I wishto 
be perfectly sincere, yet obliging, conciliating, and beloved; in short, 
to sum up the excess of my folly, at which I am sure you will smile, I 
desire two charts by which to steer my course through life ; one on a 
grand scale, on which are engraved the magnificent and heroic virtues ; 
the other a detail on which I can find those little every-day home vir- 
tues that make glad hearths and happy faces. 


MEDON. 


Au, my son! there is but one blessed Book wherein you can find such 
a chart, which must be read by the eyes of the Spirit, by him who 
would understand, and printed on the heart of him who would be in- 
fluenced by it. There you will find all virtues intervolved in that of 
christian ; what man owes to himself, what to the world: public and 
private duties here meet reconciled, infused with a benevolence, an 
activity, a meekness, that cannot be imagined save by him whose mind 
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habitually connects man with his Almighty Parent, and, Gop-taught, 
feels that every man is a brother. 


S FRI*D. 


My father, would that I could come under this blessed bond! It shines 
upon me as a far-off gladness. Teach me, O teach me, how I can 
climb this steep mountain that commands, a view of Eternity ! 


MEDON. 


Ir my own experience can aid you, or point toward the way, the 
cherished wish of old age would be gratified. Let us endeavor to find 
out what man owes to himself, for this, my son, may be the purpose of 
all. We will first consider his outer tenement, which he is bound to 
take good care of, for the sake of its celestial inhabitant, and that it 
may be a ready and efficient agent to perform its works and require- 
ments. Since the divine spirit has chosen a temple, it is our duty to 
take proper care and concern for it. In the active duties and actual 
business of life, health and nerve are indispensable requisites. (Good 
nature and buoyant spirits generally owe their existence to this source ; 
and if we could trace odd whims, disagreeable, crabbed dispositions, 
morbid, depraved imaginations, listless indolence, and various other 
distortions that some minds are subject to, we should no doubt often 
find these mental disarrangements owing to physical causes. So close 
is our connexion with clay, that much of our moral and mental health 
depends on our physical; and though there are some firm souls that 
utterly command the body, (for such I believe have always and do still 
exist,) through continued pain, sickness and inaction ; preserve unaltered 
their serenity, benevolence and good temper, yet no one but the suf. 
ferer could imagine the amount of resistance and passive decision 
necessary to keep unstrung and refractory nerves in subjection : it is 
like extracting sweet music from discords, and this can only be done 
by a heavenly hand. The consciousness of possessing such a mind 
naturally begets a wish for action; a stirring spirit chained by weak- 
ness must at times prey upon itself to avoid wounding others. Health, 
even in the estimation of those who possess it, ranks above all outward 
gifts; and he who risks and loses that invaluable blessing, for either 
place, power or wealth, only places a gilded crown on the brow of a 
spectre. 

I know that there are some pure spirits, refined and sanctified by 
suffering, as the pure ore is purged by fire from all dross, on whom 
faith and immortality shed such a light that it shines through the pale 
and attenuated countenance like an inward glory, and gives to the 
features a divine illumination, far surpassing all earthly beauty ; but 
though, in a religious point of view, ‘ it is good to be afflicted,’ yet, as 
human beings, we all shrink from sickness as one of the extremes of 
human ill: and if we incur this evil through imprudence, love of 
pleasure, or too great greediness of gain, most bitterly shall we repent 
the purchased suffering. Afflictions that are sent by the hand of the 
Almighty we naturally and confidingly beg his aid to bear; but those 
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which are inflicted by ourselves gall us with an exceeding soreness : it 
is a fretted wound, that conscience continually chafes. But though it is 
a positive duty, which every person owes to himself, society, and his 
Maker, to use proper care and precaution regarding health, yet there 
is nothing more ridiculous, or that more defeats the purpose intended, 
than that constant vigilance and minute superintendence which some 
people keep over themselves. 


CYRIL. 


Yes, father, I know just such persons, who discuss and analyze 
every article, nay every mouthful of food that they swallow; weigh- 
ing by scruples each component ingredient, and detecting at a glance 
as many as ten deaths in every ordinary dish. With such, a cup of 
coffee is epilepsy ; a speck of butter an engorged liver ; soup a dropsy ; 
spice in an apple-pie, gout ; a damp pairof shoes, consumption ; a dark 
day, inflammatory rheumatism ; good sound sleep, apoplexy : and each one 
of these black deaths has an arm round their innocent necks, continu- 
ally choking but never killing ; for these phantom-frightened persons ap- 
pear to live as long as other people, although they grow lean, green- 
eyed and cream-colored, upon the same diet that fattens and freshens 


their neighbors. 
MEDON. 


Ax, my son! have pity on poor near-sighted man, who frequently is 
so blinded by ridiculous fear, or a too selfish eagerness after good, 
that he cannot see, though it may stretch directly across his path, the 
medium line where virtue rests ; but, led by some fancied will-o-the- 
wisp, wanders off on this side or that, until he reaches one or the 
other extreme, either of which terminates in vice. Inordinate selfish- 
ness always defeats its own intention; it magnifies petty interests, and 
holds them so closely and constantly before the mind’s eye, that they 
obscure the more important ones that lie a little farther off. It is owing 
to our limited and partial knowledge, that the duties or interests of our- 
selves and others appear to be contrary, or in opposition ; the discipline 
of the affections, the moral obligations, the cultivation of the mind, the 
present and ultimate happiness of man, are but parts of a whole, which 
only when viewed in agreement and connexion can be thoroughly under- 
stood: each of these acts and reiicts upon the other, and accordingly 
as they are neglected or cultivated, produce good or evil fruits: if either 
is distortedly elevated, so as to crowd down and depress the rest, man 
becomes eithera fanatic, a fool, or a knave. Heart, mind and soul must 
all accord; and this will produce that divine harmony which is ever 
singing in the heart of the good, ‘Peace, peace be unto thee!’ A deep, 
earnest, quickening sincerity ; a benignant, placid temper, united with 
an active, unconquerable will, isthe only foundation upon which a truly 
great intellect can be built or supported. 

To cultivate sincerity, we must begin by speaking the whole truth to 
ourselves ; ascertaining and acknowledging what are the ingrained faults 
of our nature, either dormant or active; what the acquired ones that 
we have contracted from habit, education or example: for in many a 
man, unknown even to himself, lies concealed a crouched lion, which, 
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if temptation offers, is sure to spring upon and devour him. Now it is 
certainly better to grapple with and strangle the whelp in its infancy, 
than to be torn to pieces by it in its full strength. Evil circumstances 
and company have no power over humanity, only as the inner man 
makes partnership and alliance with it. With Gop’s help, we must 
endeavor so to sustain the soul’s strength that she may serenely anchor 
on the great sea of eternity: if we aim not at this, the ethereal essence, 
all that is divine in man, will sink down, confound itself with, and in 
time be wholly overpowered by, the sensual. We have two natures ; let 
us rather exalt the earthly into the heavenly, than degrade the heavenly 
into the earthly. We must unravel our motives, searching into them 
with a keen and truthful impartiality : these are often mixed and intri- 
cate, when glozing self-love calls them good and simple. A man can 
never study the heart of another, until he has unravelled the depths and 
convolutions of his own nature: by nature we are all one kindred, but 
how shall we feel this, if we have never known or listened to our great 
mother’s voice? If we practice sincerity to ourselves, we shall naturally 
be sincere with others, for the sincere man cannot live with conscience 
for his enemy ; and as heis not conscious of wilfully thinking or com- 
mitting wrong, he has nothing to hide: his own mind is open to the 
inspection of all, and he is the owner of a key that unlocks the hearts 
of all; for he who possesses inward truth, almost unconsciously sees 
outward truth; at a glance he discovers the real relations of things 
and of society ; what is intrinsically valuable, and what is nominally 
so; until at last there is to him no vitality in the world, save that which 
exists in the true and beautiful. 

Many bewail, that knowledge destroys rainbowed illusions, idle 
dreams, and ingenious doubts ; but does it not replace this cloudy far- 
rago, by hopes realized, purposes attained, and satisfied certainties, 
instead of sailing about tempest-tossed, and wind-driven, in a frail bal- 
loon over an unknown, and because unknown, dreaded space ? He has 
erected a firm ladder, whose foundation is planted in earth, but whose 
summit reaches to the skies; and which, if made evident to his fellow 
creatures, will sustain their weight in the ascension as well as his own. 
Sincerity is alsoa great saving of time and labor, it being a direct road 
to the right, instead of a roundabout way to the wrong ; it teaches a 
man how to use his talents in the most direct and best manner, and 
almost always in the end enables him to achieve any proposed purpose. 
In the first place, he is not influenced by vanity nor ambition ; he does 
not over estimate either the object to be gained or the talents employed 
in winning it; he is not infected by the fears of the timid, nor inflated 
by the flattery of the foolish ; but with a calm, consistent, concentrated 
tenacity, clings to his original intention, making all possible circum- 
stances aid and advance that one design: his clear mind can instantly 
discern the line that separates difficulties from impossibilities ; difficul- 
ties he thinks were created but to be conquered ; impossibilities he never 
attempts. A man may be gifted with all brilliant and varied talents, 
yet will they fly off into eccentric and often ruinous courses, unless he 
possess inward sincerity: this is the axis around which they must re- 
volve ; the only centre that can sustain them in their proper orbit. 
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CYRIL, 


Fatuer, you have explained to me what I have so often wondered at 
and been distressed by ; that faults, follies, inconsistencies, and gross 
crimes should exist in conjunction with dazzling talents, splendid vir- 
tues, and noble aspirations ; so that we might by turns write demon or 
angel almost on the same man ; of such surely were Alcibiades and 
Demetrius Porliorcetes ; they wanted but truth to make them almost 
gods ; and having that want, they wanted all. 


MEDON. 


Yes, my Cyril; for want of this royal virtue we often see the greatest 
talents perverted to the worst of purposes; and by it, moderate ones 
raised to the performance of almost divine things ; for it is sincerity 
alone that can give consistency to virtues, or unity toa life. But a man 
must learn many virtues before he can attain this great one, that is to 
consolidate all the rest; he must have a cheerful, benevolent, placid, 
patient temper, before he can observe or reflect correctly ; and he 
must of necessity have a reliance upon the stability and truth of these 
observations and reflections, or he can never hold a steady, permanent, 
sincere opinion upon any one subject. The irritable, capricious, morose 
man shuts out from himself the opportunity for observation, and conse- 
quently has not the right material for reflection : his hasty uncongenial 
temper isolates him in the midst of society, creates a desert around him, 
though he be the father of a family, or a near relation in the social 
circle: he plants a hedge of thorns around himself, that tears and wounds 
all who endeavor to enter the inclosure ; he repels or misconstrues the 
efforts of duty, the impulses of kindness, the laugh of hilarity, the 
genial joke of humor, and in time crushes all that is spontaneous in the 
feelings of others toward him: they measure their words and answers 
so as to suit his humors and whims ; avoiding any collision of thoughts 
or opinions, for fear of receiving uncouth and wayward replies: the 
sensible portion of mankind walk as far on one side as they can, so 
that he may have room to pass them by: this he attributes to any cause 
but the true one, and always has hung in his memory a quiver full of 
small inquiries, ready to discharge into the ear of any patient or polite 
listener. 

From this annoyance all turn away, except the sycophant and time- 
server, who sometimes for the sake of the honey will nourish the bee. 
Now is it not evident that such a one, who lives in the false, is sur- 
rounded by the false, and sees through a false medium, can never feel 
any thing truly. He shares neither the sorrows, hopes, joys, nor 
familiar thoughts of neighbors ; he enters not the inner sanctuary of 
men’s feelings ; they seek not his sympathy in their distress; they 
name not his name in their prayers; the weak and erring shrink from 
his severity ; the good avoid him ; who is there that he is a brother to? 
And thus he passes life in a triple slavery, a slave to circumstances, 
a slave tohis temper, and a slave to all the designing who choose to 
puppet him by it; and though perhaps of warm affections, as the irri- 
table often are, yet for want of a little self-restraint, he goes down to 
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death unloved, disappointed, querulous, dissatisfied, and at war with 
his own nature; as all must be who but in part fulfil their human 
destiny. But worse—though not so disagreeable as the hasty disposi- 
tion, for that is often accompanied by noble and strenuous efforts after 
good — is that sluggish, inert temper, which is so frequently mistaken by 
the possessor, and sometimes by the on-looker, for a calm, philosophic 
equability ; when in fact, it is too indolent to care for right or wrong, 
only as they affect its own ease and comfort. These are mostly per- 
sons of indifferent feelings, feeble, yet easily excited imagination ; 
cold judgment, fond of luxuries, credulous as children, though talking 
skeptically of all things; extreme self-complacency, with a small dilu- 
ent of benevolence, which runs through their character, and leads 
the individual to shun the actual sight of distress, or give a shilling to 
relieve it, when immediately before his eyes. 

Among this class of men, we often find those who, when waited on 
by attentive servants, and sitting in a well-furnished room before a 
good fire, carefully dressed with silk stockings and polished slippers, 
a table by their side, and on it a decanter of good wine, expatiate elo- 
quently upon the duties and delights of charity ; argue that abstract 
rights ought always to be carried out into practice, cost what it may ; 
and unfold to you vast and magnificent schemes, whereby imaginary 
rail-roads are to be laid down, on which all mankind can travel se- 
curely and directly, up to perfect virtue and happiness ; they wonder 
that every thing in the world is not conducted better, and deny that 
there is any difficulty in overcoming obstacles that they have never 
attempted ; yet these very men, who in discourse could take the stars 
out, and set them in, in better places, feel impatiently if they wait five 
minutes for their dinner, and in the actual concerns of life expect 
others to think and do for them: there is in them neither resistance 
nor consistence ; and having faith in none, they listen, believe, and 
trust all. 


CYRIL. 


Yes, father, these are the men that I call St. Martin’s wrens ; for 
I once read a story of a ‘little bird in Germany, of that name, that 
had a very small body, and extremely long, weak, slender legs. One 
autumn day he was sitting on the branch of a dry tree, swelling, 
ruffling up his feathers, and endeavoring, at the risk of bursting, to 
look wise, grave, and dignified ; when between blinking and winking 
he discovered a dark cloud in the distance: what care I, said he, if 
the heaven’s should fall ?— my strong legs would support the universe ; 
when a withered leaf, becoming detached, blew past him: in an 
egony of fear, he dropped from the branch, shrieking, Oh! kind, good, 
mighty, blessed St. Martin! have mercy on and protect your poor 
crushed, bleeding, dying bird !’ 


MEDON. 


Tuat is a very fair and excellent satire upon those who borrow 
names from virtue to throw over their vices ; and I have seen persons 
do this so skilfully and adroitly, that the picturesque and gracefully 
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disposed drapery passed for the real substance, with all who were not 
practically and intimately acquainted with the virtue. There are in- 
deed some so fallen in the depths of deceit and vanity, that they prac- 
tice this imposition even on themselves ; and those persons I consider 
as the most pitiable objects in the whole range of human existence : 
they have put out their own eyes, that they may not see light, and 
nothing save a beam or blast from heaven can pierce through such 
utter darkness. My dear Cyril, believe me, to do, is the only correct- 
ive for innumerable faults; a continued self.contemplation pursued 
exclusively apart from, and unaccompanied by, active duties, gene- 
rally produces one of three extremes ; it either makes a person timid, 
irresolute, purposeless, or it fosters a baseless, overweening self-confi- 
dence ; always planning, never executing, yet taking credit for the 
name, as if it were the deed ; or else it nurses a cold, callous, proud 
egotism, that calls indifference heroism, and contempt ‘intellect. Oh! 
fallible man! why endeavor to stifle nature in thy bosom, ‘and put far 
from thee thy brother? Why hold thyself so far above what Gop has 
created and loved? My dear child, to think and to do are the two 
great occupations of a human being ; so to think as may best enable 
him to do, and fulfil those difficult and important duties, which Gor 
has intrusted to his care; for be assured that the seeds planted in this 
world are those which bear fruit in the next. But see! the risen moon 
is shining through the plane-tree branches: it is time for an old man to 
say good night. 


CYRIL. 


Ox! father; pause but for one moment to look on that small, wan, 


ghost-like cloud, that lies like a dead infant on the blue ether; and 
now see it as it reaches the moon’s disc ; is it not living amber and 
gold ? — bright, luminous, irradiated as an angel’s wing ? 2 


MEDON 


EVEN so, my son, can divine love illuminate man’s soul, turning the 
darkness into light, and heavy sorrow into exceeding great joy. 





‘Ss et 2 eal 


Dreams there are that sometimes Thou who sit’st in sadness, 


Come to us in sorrow, 
Giving us the sunshine 
Of a sweet to-morrow ; 
Telling us to press on, 
Fearless to the last, 
Doubting never, never, 
Sorrows will be past. 


Sorrow thus becometh 

Oft a fount whence gushes 
Wisdom like the light 

Which from heaven rushes ; 
Mighty lessons learn we 

Of the mighty Plan, 
Creating at controlling, 

In its mercy, man. 


Seeing nothing bright, 
Deeming life all madness, 
And its day all night, 

Wiser, O, far wiser, 
Look forth, and believe, 
There is ONE who watches 
Spirits when they grieve. 


And if thou ‘ in patience 
Dost possess thy soul,’ 
Trembling, yet still trusting 
The Infinite control ; 
Thou, amidst thy sorrows, 
Shalt a light behold, 
Purer than the dawn’s flush, 
Sweeter than its fold. 
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WHAT IS HEAVEN? 



















Is heaven a place where pearly streams 
Glide over silver sand ? 

Like childhood’s rosy dazzling dreams 
Of some far fairy land ? 

Is heaven a clime where diamond dews 
Glitter on fadeless flowers ? 

And mirth and music ring aloud 

From amaranthine bowers ? 


Ah no; not such, not such is heaven! 
Surpassing far all these ; 

Such cannot be the guerdon given 
Man’s wearied soul to please. 

For saint and sinner here below 
Such vain to be have proved: 

And the pure spirit will despise 

Whate’er the sense hath loved. 


There shall we dwell with Sire and Son, 
And with the Mother-maid, 
And with the Holy Spirit One, 

In glory like arrayed : 

And not to one created thing 
Shall our embrace be given ; 
But all our joy shall be in Gop, 
For only Gop is Heaven. Fastus. 
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FROM CUBA. 


NUMBER FIVB. 


Havana, May 15th, 1845. 

My pear Frienp: You must have wondered long before this what 
has become of me, especially as I promised positively to write you 
every month, and it is now more than three since I have sent you a 
word. The fact is I promised you at parting more than I could well 
perform. You will perceive that none of my former letters have treated 
upon the subject you most wished to hear about, and I determined to in- 
flict no more upon you until I could speak tothe point. As it is, 1 come 
lamentably short of what I wish to do; but believe me, I have labored 
hard to give you impartial information. It must be interesting to you 
to learn something positive relating to the nature and acts of the late 
insurrection of the colored population in this Island. The great 
scope of the commerce now carried 6n between Cuba and our own 
country gives deep importance to any fact tending to alter or lessen the 
mercantile ties between them; and the similarity of circumstances 
attending our Southern States with those of Cuba, calls forth our dili- 
gent observation of every step which may influence our own political 
or physical welfare. 

It is well known that the ancient balance of influence established by 
the Spanish law between the military class and the judicial, or lettered 
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part of the community, has been lost here altogether ; the former having 
been intrusted with every branch of the administration, even to the 
making of by-laws for the black slave population, which have been sub- 
mitted to the control of government agents, perhaps under the direction 
of their allies, the slave-dealers. At the same time an ominous policy 
was created ; the colored inhabitants were particularly favored ; had 
numerous meetings, called cabilds, and enjoyed even greater privileges 
than the whites ; being formed into military bodies for the public defence, 
whereas the whites cannot form a militia for their own safety, even in 
moments of pressing danger, and in those places where the dispropor- 
tion of the races is most frightful. 

Enactments were written down, purporting to alleviate the condition 
of the slaves ; an apparent protection, calculated more to harass the 
owner than to realize the improvement of the former, without any 
attempt to instruct either. This was accompanied with the continua- 
tion of the slave-trade, and the barbarous political oppression of the 
native creoles, whose every thought was looked upon with jealous sus- 
picion. Itseemed evident that the policy consisted in placing the lives 
and property of the inhabitants of Cuba in so imminent danger as to 
choke any feeling of resentment respecting the political changes which 
the Spanish government adopted for the exclusive advantage of the 
metropolitan part of the community. Thus was the dissatisfaction of 
the blacks fostered. How else could we explain the cause of the pro- 
gress made in this Island in that respect, and not in those slave-holding 
countries which surround it, and which, having a more frightful dispro- 
portion in numbers between the races, and greater freedom in the press 
and institutions, are withal enjoying perfect tranquillity ? 

The bonds between master and slave were gradually severed ; the 
affections destroyed; mutual relations of the races, for which the 
Spaniards had been always distinguished, were broken; and while 
every one deprecated the perilous situation of the Cubans, the latter 
continued unarmed; the slave-trade augmented the causes of fear ; 
and no moral reform was adopted to soften the harsh features and dis- 
cordant views of the subjected or of the dominant race. It seemed as 
if an occasional rupture, that would awaken the natives to a sense of 
danger, was the most accepiable offering to the administration. Such 
have come to pass from time to time ; and you will be enabled to judge 
what they were, from the following extract from the work of the Coun- 
tess of Merlin, in her work entitled ‘ The Slaves in the Spanish Colo- 
nies ;’ for though not a solid writer, she has a style which savors of her 
sex, and is quite entertaining. She wrote somewhere about 1840: 

‘The suavity of manner of the Cuban toward his slave inspires the 
latter with a respectful feeling, which is akin to worship: there is no 
limit to this affection ; he would murder his master’s enemy publicly in 
the streets at mid-day, and would perish for his sake under torture, with- 
out giving a wink. ‘To the slave, his master is his country and his 
family. The slave takes the family name of his lord, receives his 
children at their birth ; shares with them the food which was prepared 
by nature in female breasts; serves them in humble adoration from 
earliest infancy. If the master is sick, the slave watches over him day 
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and night; closes his eyes in death; and when this takes place, throws 
himself sorrowfully on the ground, cries wofully, and with his nails 
rends his own flesh in despair. But if a vindictive feeling is awakened 
in his bosom, he recovers his natural ferocity ; he is equally ardent in 
his hatred and in his love ; but very seldom does it happen that his mas- 
ter is the object of his revengeful fury. When an insurrection is not 
excited by foreigners, (which by the by is not often the case,) the cause 
of it may be traced to violent enmity toward the overseer. Here is a 
fact which proves the moral influence of the masters over the minds of 
these savages. A few months previous to my arrival, the blacks of the 
sugar estates of my cousin Doctor Rafael, became insurrected. The 
slaves lately imported from Africa were mostly of the Succoomee tribe, 
and therefore excellent workmen, but of a violent, unwieldy temper, 
and always ready to hang themselves at the slightest opposition in their 
way. 

‘It was just after the bell had struck five, and the dawn of morning 
was scarcely visible. Dr. Rafael had gone over to another of his es- 
tates, within half an hour before, leaving behind him, and still in tran- 
quil slumbers, his four children and his wife, who was in a state of 
pregnancy. On a sudden the latter awakes, terrified by hideous cries, 
and the sound of hurried steps. She jumps affrighted from her bed, 
and observes that all the negroes of the estate are making their way 
to the house. She is instantly surrounded by her children, weeping 
and crying at her side. Being attended solely by slaves, she thought 
herself inevitably lost; but scarcely had she time to canvass these 
ideas in her distracted mind, when one of her negro girls came in 
saying, ‘Child, your Bounty need have no fears; we have fastened all 
the doors, and Michael is gone for master.’ Her companions placed 
themselves on all sides of their female owner, while the rebels advanced 
tossing from hand to hand among themselves a bloody corse, with 
cries as awful as the hissing of the serpent in the desert. The negro 
girls exclaimed, ‘ That’s the overseer’s body !’ The rebels were al- 
ready at the door, when Pepilla, (this is the name of the lady,) saw 
the carriage of her husband coming at full speed. That sweet soul, 
who until that moment had valiantly awaited death, was now over- 
powered at the sight of her husband coming unarmed toward the in- 
furiated mob, and she fainted. In the mean time Rafael descends from 
the vehicle, places himself in front of them, and with only one severe 
look, and a single sign of the hand, designates the purging house for 
them to goto. The slaves suddenly become silent, abandon the dead 
body of the overseer, and with downcast faces, still holding their field- 
swords in their hands, they turn round and enter where they had been 
ordered. Well might it be said, that they beheld in the man who stood 
before them the exterminating Angel.’ 

Let me observe, with regard to this moral influence, which can 
always be perceived more or less, that it is the source of safety for 
every slave country as long as slavery is sustained, and the guarantee 
of order when it is abolished. Painful is it therefore to see it fast 
declining in this island, since the military menials of government in 
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the interior take pleasure in, and extort scandalous profit by, debasing 
and robbing the degraded, uninstructed white population. 

Where a white free man can be carried publicly through the coun- 
try with his arms tied behind him, merely on suspicion or through the 
malignant avarice of an illiterate, ignorant soldier, acting as sole autho- 
rity in the land, the white race cannot command that respect, and exer- 
cise the influence, which saves our southern states from continued in- 
surrections. 

‘Although the movement,’ the Countess continues, ‘had for a mo- 
ment subsided, Rafael, who was not aware of its cause and feared the 
results, selected the opportunity to hurry his family away from the 
danger. The quitrin, or vehicle of the country, could not hold more 
than two persons, and it would have been imprudent to wait till more 
conveyances were in readiness. Pepilla and the children were placed 
in it in the best possible manner ; and they were on the point of start- 
ing, when a man covered with wounds, with a haggard, death-like look, 
approached the wheels of the quitrin, as if he meant to climb by them. 
In his pale face the marks of despair and the symptoms of death could 
be traced, and fear and bitter anguish were the feelings which agitated 
his soul in the last moments of his life. He was the white accountant 
who had been nearly murdered by the blacks, and having escaped from 
their ferocious hold, was making the last efforts to save a mere breath 
of life. His cries, his prayers, were calculated to make the heart faint. 
Rafael found himself in the cruel alternative of being deaf to the re- 
quest of a dying man, or throwing his bloody and expiring corse over 
his children: his pity conquered; the accountant was placed in the 
carriage as well as might be, and it moved away from the spot. 

‘While this was passing on the estate of Rafael, the Marquis of 
Cardenas, Pepilla’s brother, whose plantations were two leagues off, 
who had been apprised through a slave of the danger with which his 
sister was threatened, hastened to her aid. On reaching the spot, he 
noticed a number of the rebels, who, impelled by a remnant of rage, 
or the fear of punishment, were directing their course to the Sabanas,* 
searching for safety among runaway slaves. The Marquis of Carde- 
nas, whose sense of the danger of his sister had induced him to fly to 
her help, had brought with him in the hurry of the moment no one to 
guard his person, except a single slave. Scarcely had the fugitive 
band perceived a white man, when they went toward him. The Mar- 
quis stopped his course and prepared to meet them: it was a useless 
temerity in him against such odds. ‘Turning his master’s horse by 
the bridle, his own slave addressed him thus: * My master, let your 
Bounty get away from here; let me come to an understanding with 
them.’ And he then whipped his master’s horse, which went off at a 
gallop. 

‘The valiant ‘Jove,’ for his name is as worthy of being remem- 
bered as that of a hero, went on toward the savage mob, so as to gain 
time for his master to fly, and fell a victim to his devotedness, after re- 
ceiving thirty-six sword blows. This rising, which had not been pre- 














* Tue Sabanas are large open and barren plains, the last abodes resorted to by runaway slaves. 
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meditated, had no other consequences. It had originated in a severe 
chastisement inflicted by the overseer, which had prompted the rebels 
to march toward the owner’s dwelling, to expound their complaint. 
They begged Rafael’s pardon, which was granted, with the exception 
of two or three, who were delivered over to the tribunals. A remarkable 
proof of the love of the slaves toward their lord, is the fact of their 
stopping in the outset the engine which was at the time grinding, and 
preventing the explosion which would otherwise have taken place. 
Not only do the inhabitants of Cuba forward the emancipation of their 
slaves by procuring for them the means of gaining money, but they 
often make the grant without any retribution. A service of import- 
ance, a mark of attachment, the act of nursing the master’s child, 
assiduous care during the last illness, or the priority of services of an 
old member of the family, are all acts rewarded by the gift of liberty. 
Sometimes the slave considers this benefit as a punishment, and re- 
ceives it weeping.’ 

These are very charming ideas. It is a pity that the countess 
should, by entering continually in the field of romance, get so far fre:.. 
the regions of truth. I must, however, be understood to impugn in 
this respect no other statement of the above paragraph than the asser- 
tion that the slaves in any case object to being made free, or that such 
gifts are socommon. There are facts both pleasing to the philanthro- 
pist and worthy of credit. Let us hear some of them from the touch- 
ing pen of the lady of Merlin: 

‘ Though the slave enjoys the right of holding property at his death, 
it passes to the master ; but if he leaves children, the proprietor never 
deprives them of the inheritance. [It sometimes happens that the free 
negro makes his will in favor of his former master. Here is an ex- 
ample. During the scourge of the cholera, an old woman was attend. 
ing the sick negroes of my brother. She had continued in his service, 
although she had freed herself many years before. Being taken with 
the disease, she called my brother and said to him: ‘ My master, I am 
going to die. These eighteen ounces of gold are for your Bounty ; 
this piece of money for my comrades ; and this good old man, my 
husband, also, if your Bounty will let him have an ounce to help him 
on through life, it is well.’ The poor old woman did not die, but had 
a most miraculous escape. 

‘I will refer to another anecdote, showing the lofty and delicate 
feeling in the heart of a slave. The Count of Gibawa owned a slave, 
who being desirous of ransoming his person, asked his master ‘ how 
much he required for him?’ ‘The answer was, ‘ Nothing ; thou art 
free henceforth.’ The negro was silent, looked at his sire, wept, and 
went off. A few hours afterward he’ returned, bringing with him a 
fine bozal, or newly-imported African, whom he had purchased with 
the sum intended for his freedom; and he said to the Count: ‘ My 
master, your Bounty had one slave before ; it has now two.’ 

‘The blacks become identified with the affairs of their masters, and 
take part in their quarrels. The Captain-General, Tacon, who, during 
the time of his government in Cuba performed some few beneficent 
acts in this colony, but from his harsh and inflexible temper excited 
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much ill-feeling, and took pleasure in humbling the nobility by his 
despotism, had persecuted the Marquis of Casa Caloo, who died while 
exiled. Some time afterward, and for the purpose of a magnificent 
banquet, which Tacon was to give the latter, he solicited the more re- 
nowned cooks of the city; but the best of them was a slave to the 
Marchioness of Arios, a daughter of the unfortunate Casa Caloo. 
Dazzled by the very height of his station, the General imagined that 
nothing would oppose his will; and he asked the lady to allow him the 
services of the cook; but she, as might be expected, refused. Mor- 
tified with the failure, the General offered the negro not only his free- 
dom, but an additional and abundant gift, should he choose to enter his 
service ; but the negro answered: ‘ Tell the Governor that I prefer 
slavery and poverty with my master, to wealth and liberty with him.’ ’ 
These acts however of devoted fidelity on the part of the slaves are 
descriptive of a period in the history of the slavery of Cuba long since 
passed. ‘Though the romantic and very youthful heart of the Countess 
would prolong the dream, we must be awakened to the sad reality, 
which now covers this land. 

Not very far apart, in time, from the insurrection of Montaloo, my 
friends have informed me of another, somewhere near Agustate. In 
1842, there was one in Martiartus, for the second time. On the last 
occasion, the slaves were made bold by the impunity which, through 
the deranged system of justice, and the influence of their owner, had 
been obtained for them previously. In the same year the captain of 
the district of Lagunillas found an incendiary proglamation, which had 
fallen from the pocket of a foreign mulatto, who was employed as 
mason. A monk appeared on an estate near Limouar, under pretence 
of requesting alms for the Virgin, whose image he carried with him, 
and went on prophesying to the blacks that on St. John’s day they 
would become free. In July of the same year the slaves of an estate 
near Bemba committed several acts of insubordination, and murdered 
a neighbor. An Italian hair-dresser was imprisoned in 1841 for re- 
ceiving proclamations of an incendiary nature. The negroes of Al- 
dama, under the very walls of Havana, refused to work, and claimed 
the right of freedom. In January, 1843, a colored man, suspected by 
his companions of having revealed the particulars of the murder of an 
officer of government, by the name of Becana, was assassinated by one 
of his own class, who being afterward taken, committed suicide in gaol. 
In March, 1843, there happened at Bemba an insurrection of five 
hundred negroes, belonging to the rail-road company and others. 
Very soon after, there was another movement on a large estate ; and 
before that year closed, it occurred a second time. Soon after, the in- 
surgents made a formal rally, doing many bloody deeds, and murder- 
ing numbers of the whites of different ages and sexes. 

The above brief retrospective view of a few only of the principal 
signs which were indicative of disquietude among the slave population 
is very important at the present day, when the irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings in the discovery of the plot has been the origin of an absolute 
disbelief of all charges against every one of the slave population. 
The information received officially at Havana from the Spanish min- 
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ister at Washington, and through the court of Madrid, as far back as 
1834, in which the dangers which threatened the island were fully 
shown, had been altogether slighted. So also were these events, 
though marked with blood, and showing unequivocal symptoms of a 
coming storm. It gathered not in a single day, but came gradually 
on; and the humbled landholder was doomed to see the clouds of de- 
struction hanging over his property, amid the general apathy of the 
officers of government, who alone were intrusted with the care of that 
in which they felt no interest. 

A rich planter, having obtained, subsequently to the last bloody in- 
surrection of November, 1843, by means of a negro woman, and by 
hiding himself during the night in the room where she slept with her 
husband, the particulars of a plan of devastation and bloodshed so ex- 
tended as to make him shudder with horror, the local government seemed 
at length to awake from a sleep fraught with such imminent danger. 
One of the immediate results was a meeting of the planters called in 
the city of Matanzas for the third of December. The meeting was 
held ; a committee named to propose, on the seventeenth, a report, 
which report being unfavorable to the slave trade, the planters were 
not allowed to meet again, and the military administration went through 
those difficult circumstances, guided by its own incompetent intelli- 
gence, or by the suggestions of the ignorant. 

How did they act? What system did they adopt to quell the gene- 
ral commotion among the colored population, which was so visible to 
every eye? The answer to these questions will be found in the un- 
grateful task which I must now perform. 

Under the impression derived from some testimony obtained by the 
military tribunals, established for the occasion, and composed of offi- 
cers of inferior grade, it was supposed that the conspiracy framed by 
the blacks comprehended every individual of that unfortunate class. 
No one was excepted: every one must be guilty ; and those who 
would or could reveal nothing, were marked as the most criminal. 
Acting upon this ground, a general investigation, or what was called 
‘expurgo,’ was ordered throughout the whole land, and intrusted to 
the most ignorant officers, whose system of inquiry was reduced to 
questions implying the answers required, and accompanied by the 
most violent chastisement, often inflicted in such a manner as sooner 
or later to produce death. Suggestions were made of the utility of 
employing lawyers of eminent standing, whose ingenuity and capacity 
would have advanced the proceedings efficiently ; but nothing of the 
kind met a hearing. That you may understand what it is to intrust 
judicial powers to soldiers, let me report a few of the most remark- 
able acts which have come to my knowledge. 

Under date of March 6th, 1844, the Captain-General addressed a 
letter to General S , who presided over the military tribunal stationed 
in the interior, in answer to the despatches of the latter, consulting 
him as to the necessity of using violent means in the prosecution of 
those free colored persons under indictment, who should refuse to dis- 
cover their associates, and setting forth the good effects which those 
means had produced among the slaves. In this letter His Excellency 
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authorized these same means to be ongheyel: with the free colored 
population, and manifested his approbation of their chastisement in the 
country where they should be taken, and of the attendance of the 
officer, in order to certify the testimony. 

These officers, thus raised by a power above the laws, and above 
the dominical rights of the owners of slaves, with very few exceptions, 
excited their authority in a manner the most sordid, brutal and 
sanguinary. Under the universal alarm raised, and ‘extending to 
every hut, whoever was bold enough to insinuate a doubt respecting 
facts revealed under the most atrocious tortures, was deemed an 

abolitionist ; although his interests and previous conduct presented a 
much safer guarantee of his opinions than the trust which should be 
placed in uneducated and hungry officers of the army. It was quite 
common for the latter to demand and obtain money from the accused, 
in order to save their lives, or their bodies from barbarous lashing. 

One of these prosecuting attornies, judges and executioners, at one 
and the same time, namely, Don Ramon Gonzales, ordered his victims 
to be taken to a room which had been white-washed, and whose sides 
were besmeared with blood and small pieces of flesh, from the wretches 
who had preceded them in this cruel treatment. There stood a bloody 
ladder, where the accused were tied, with their heads downward, and 
whether free or slave, if they would not avow what the fiscal officer 
insinuated, were whipped to death by two stout mulattoes selected for 
this purpose. ‘They were scourged with leather straps, having at the 
end a small destructive button, made of fine wire. At the spot called 
the farm of Soto, were butchered in this manner M. Ruiz, C. Tolon, 
George Blakely, and other freemen; and their deaths were made to 
appear, by certificates from physicians, as having been caused by 
diarrhea. This new minister of the law had been formerly prose- 
cuted for theft, extortion, and even deeper crimes, committed while he 
commanded the criminal’s dépot. 

Don Mariano F brought on himself the execration and odium 
of the whole city of Matanzas for his barbarous treatment of Andrew 
Dodge, a colored man, born free, who was generally beloved and es- 
teemed, and was the owner of a considerable property. He was tied 
to the ladder and flogged on three different occasions, but never avowed 
what he was accused of; and finally, he was executed, in defiance 
even of those sanguinary laws of old, which instituted the ordeal 
of torture in ages called barbarous. He had also a free negro, 
Pedro Nunez, tied hand-and-foot and hung to the ceiling of the house, 
keeping him in this painful position through the night, his body having 
been previously lacerated by the whip. Again, by threatening to inflict 
punishment, he obtained from the mulatto, Thomas Vargas, an affidavit 
against a man of the same class, called Fonten. He used to visit 
Vargas at his dungeon every day after sentence had been passed on 
him, to assure him sportingly that he would not fail to receive four 
bullets through his body. The prophecy was of course fulfilled. 

Don Juan Costa, another of the acting officers, had likewise his share 
in this work of accusation ; and there were in the process of his making 
ninety-six certificates of an equal number of deaths of the indicted during 
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the investigation. Of these, forty-two were freemen and fifty-four 
slaves. They all had died under the lash; and that you may judge 
of the intensity of their sufferings, I will record what appears from the 
process, viz: ‘ Lorenzo Sanchez, imprisoned on the first of April, died 
on the fourth ; Joseph Cevallero, imprisoned on the fourth, died on the 
sixth ; John Austin Molino, imprisoned on the ninth, died on the twelfth : 
and thus the number is infinite. 

Don José del Peso punished a negro one hundred and ten years old, 
who died at the Matanzas gaol. Don Francisco Lebas, the enlightened 
and human fiscal officer, who appears among those of his class as if to 
redeem the Spanish name from the dark stain brought upon it by his 
associate, was called to certify to the death of this old man; but he 
drew back horror-struck from the spot when he beheld a man so 
worn by age, having his body cut into pieces by the pitiless lash. The 
unfortnate victim had complained of the fiscal Peso, accusing him of 
stealing from hing forty-five dollars. Del Peso, after inflicting severe 
punishment, found sport in hanging the accused victims on a tree, and 
then cutting the ropes to see them fall to the ground in bunches. He 
had been a journeyman-tailor at Havana. 

Don Ferdinand Percher presented his process, having seventy-two 
certificates of deaths of prisoners during the prosecution ; twenty-nine 
freemen and forty-three slaves. ‘I have one hundred prisoners in 
souse,’ said he once, before a number of respectable citizens, ‘and if 
one escapes I am willing to have him nailed to my forehead.’ 

Don Leon Dulzides, in July, 1844, had a free negro placed in the 
gaol in what is called ‘ campaign-stocks,’ which is a most distressing 
position of the body, the arms being arranged so as to hold the legs ; 
and thus placed, ordered him to be whipped unmercifully, until he 
should confess. Another of the fiscals, who was acting in his official 
character in the next room, was called by the cries of the victim, and 
obtained for him a suspension of punishment. Dulzides demanded the 
punishment of death for twenty-seven prisoners, but the council sen- 
tenced only two. During the reading of the sentence, he used to ask 
money of such as were saved from death. Seventy prisoners of Don 
Jyacinth died during the prosecution, of whom thirty-five were 
freemen. ‘This fiscal was suspended from office. 

Don Miguel Ballo de la Rore, being on the estate of Oviedo, extorted 
from the negroes affidavits accusing their master, who being absent, 
was apprized through his administrator or econome, that he was a lost 
man, but that the fiscal would save him, provided he paid two hundred 
ounces of gold. The administrator wrote several letters on the subject, 
which were handed to General Salas, president of the tribune, who wrote 
to the fiscal, ordering him not to continue the prosecution on that 
estate. 

Don Manuel Liburu, fiscal of the prosecution against the English 
and American machinists, had demanded in his accusation the sentence 
of death upon an Englishman named Elkins. ‘The members of the 
military tribunal, however, being intimidated by the consequences that 
might follow, and at the same time well aware that the testimony had 
been extorted by the lash, consulted respecting the case with General 
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O’Donnell. The latter answered, that they should proceed from what 
they found in the process, and look well to what they did ; which, as 
there was no mention of the torture in the proceedings, meant that they 
should crown by their sentence the system of barbarous cruelty com- 
menced by the fiscals. The consultation was repeated, and a similar 
answer obtained. At the same time Mr. Crawford, the English consul 
at Havana, officially informed the Captain-General that he was aware 
that the British Majesty’s subjects were being indicted and judged at 
Matanzas in a manner different from that adopted toward Spanish sub- 
jects ; that as the testimony had been obtained by forcible means, what- 
ever had been done was null; that there existed a treaty between the 
two nations, wherein it was stipulated that no Englishman should be 
judged in the Spanish dominions by special tribunals or committees, but 
by the regular order of the Spanish law for Spaniards. The consul 
was persevering in his demand, and the Captain-General, embarrassed 
also by the consultations aforesaid, was obliged to give up; and he 
consequently ordered that the prosecution against foreigners should be 
placed in the hands of Don Francisco Silvas, to be made anew. This 
able officer soon perceived that nothing was to be met with in what had 
been done but falsehood, infamy, and calumny, disconnectedly thrown 
together by the stupid Liburu. Within two months afterward the pri- 
soners were declared innocent, and liberated. It was in the presence of 
this same Liburu, that another of his prisoners, the aged and respecta- 
ble mulatto Ceballos, well known and esteemed by the merchants of 
Havana, suddenly expired on being shown the place of torture. 

Don Pedro Linares had three old Indians whipped in Cardenas, two of 
whom died, who lived in that neighborhood, and had resided on the Island 
since the acquisition of Florida by the United States, whence they had 
come hither, from their attachment to the Spanish nation. Don Pedro 
Arevedo, fiscal of the proceedings against the negroes on the coffee 
estate of Domech, who had been accused of possessing poison (which 
by the by was never found) for the purpose of killing their master, so 
contrived it as to throw the guilt on a young white man, a native of the 
Canary Islands, aged between nineteen and twenty-one, who was execu- 
ted, declaring his innocence to the last moment of his life. On being 
exhorted by the priest to pardon his enemies, he complied with the request, 
excepting the fiscal Arevedo, whom he could not pardon. 

Don Pedro Llanes, another of the fiscals, filled up the measure of 
his crimes, which cried so loudly that he was at length accused of num- 
berless robberies, extortions of money, and all kinds of wickedness, 
and at last was stopped in his dark career, and imprisoned in the Ha- 
vana gaol. There, under the stingings of conscience, he placed in the 
hands of General O’Donnell two hundred and fifty ounces of gold, 
which had been the fruits of his rapacity ; and soon after committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. Don Manuel Mata, lieutenant-colonel of 
the Carlist ranks in 1834, another of the fiscals, is imprisoned at Ha- 
vana for excesses and robberies committed in his official character 
during these disgraceful proceedings. 

The remaining fiscals, Gala, Gherei, Flores Apodara, Crures, Custar- 
doz, Manotegui, Maso, Llorens, Sanchez, Rosquin, Baltanas, Alvarez 
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Murillo, and Dominich, traversed the country in every direction, and 
strictly obeyed the orders they had received ; some whipping or tortur- 
ing free or slave colored individuals, and extorting false testimony and 
accusations, and ethers seizing horses, cattle, furniture, and whatever 
was owned by the free colored persons, all which they sold and con- 
verted into cash. It is hardly necessary to say, that the fiscals took 
from their victims every cent which they possessed. 

It is but justice to add, that the fiscals named Mendoza, Arango and 
Illas are honorable exceptions to this host of miscreants. Signor Illas, 
above all, has called forth the approbation of all the feeling part of the 
community, and of the friends of justice and humanity, for his able, 
judicious, disinterested and impartial conduct and deportment in the 
cases of the French coffee-planters and the English and American ma- 
chinists, as well as of all who fell under his control. In the cases 
under the direction of the fiscal Ballo, this officer did not demand that 
sentence of death should be pronounced on any of his prisoners ; the 
tribunal nevertheless sentenced two. The fiscal Lara demanded death 
for only one, and the tribunal sentenced four. The sergeant intrusted 
with the custody of the prisoners in the military gaol at Matanzas is 
said to have collected twenty thousand dollars in cash for prison-fees 
and other arbitary charges exacted from the prisoners. 

In the city of Matanzas, the general persecution of the colored race 
was converted by the fiscals into means of gratifying their lewd pas- 
sions upon the distracted daughters, wives, and sisters of their male 
victims. So far did they carry their barefaced impudence, that a ball 
was given by several of the fiscals, and attended by the consulting law- 
yer of the military tribunal, where none but women of color appeared. 
At a late hour of the night, the doors were closed; and all the inmates, 
being in a state of disgraceful nudity, you can imagine what scenes of 
revelry and debauch followed. Acts of such low and stupid infamy 
serve to show us how the several channels of civilization are interwoven, 
and how easy it is for man, when once authorized to trample on any of 
the salutary restraints of society, to mock and despise whatever comes 
in the way of his most sensual appetites. 

And now, in order justly to estimate the trust placed in the hands of 
these agents of military justice, let me report what their business was. 
They had separately the jurisdiction of a tribunal, with power to im- 
prison and call before them whomsoever they would interrogate. The 
testimony which they obtained was received privately, no one being 
present except the fiscal and the witness. The fiscal would write 
down and sign the declaration, the blacks and the majority of witnesses 
knowing neither how to read nor write. Not even the notary, who is 
required to be present at the affidavits before the ordinary tribunals, ap- 
peared on these occasions to check the arbitrary, malicious, or blind 
impressions of the fiscal. Officers of the army were named to act as 
counsel for the individuals indicted, whether colored or white, free or 
bondsmen. These counsellors, incapable through lack of talent or 
learning, were not allowed to read the proceedings regarding the persons 
whom they were to defend. All the instruction they had must be de- 
rived from a hasty and general abstract of facts made by the same fiscal, 
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whose last duty was to demand the sentence which in his opinion should 
be imposed on the criminal. 

I would certainly not attribute too much blame to the chief who, com- 
manding the island at this delicate period, could not be approached by 
the wisdom and intelligence of the land. The invariable and jealous 
policy which for many years has directed the administration of Cuba 
drew away from the absolute military authority whatever was enlight- 
ened and spirited. Men of vulgar habits and little education were the 
natural upholders of a barbarous system ; and it was not easy to find 
officers of superior worth to act under a cruel impulse, and to execute 
sanguinary orders ; so that this strange course was unavoidably placed 
in the most incapable or polluted hands. I would again insist upon the 
injustice of charging the chief authority of the island with the faults 
which were due to the political jealousy, or the institutions, if such a 
name can be applied to the despotism established. But on the other 
hand, it would be an embarrassing question for those who have profess- 
edly enhanced acts of the same high functionary, to analyze and point 
out minutely the measures by which the island has been saved, and 
wherein the high capacity of the chief magistrate has been made 
manifest. 

With regard to the truth of the conspiracy, and whatever ground it 
originally had, it has been so much embroiled and connected with in- 
coherent, false and improbable testimony, adduced by the fear of pun- 
ishment, that a general opinion is fast gaining ground at the present 
day, that it never existed, and that the few reports and conversations 
of a rebellious nature, mentioned with some plausibility in the course 
of the investigations, are the constant and latent workings of the 
slaves, which in all ages have accompanied the institution of slavery. 
This would be a difficult matter to decide. The events which preceded 
the general and scourging inquisition lately gone through with, to- 
gether with the simultaneous and visible impudence of the free-colored 
race, are certain indications of a disturbed state of mind in at least 
some sections of the country. On the other hand, the indictments fol- 
lowed up by different fiscals, and the use of the torture without obtain- 
ing satisfactory evidence to dispel all manner of doubt as to the exist- 
ence of a plot, speaks against its credibility. It can also be alleged 
that the very ignorance of the prosecutors, and the irregularity of their 
mode of procedure, were calculated to hinder the discovery of a plot, 
without deciding that it had positively no foundation. It is more likely 
that the conspiracy was in its infancy ; and that when the avenging 
storm which swept over the land was heard from afar, it increased the 
number of the discontented, who, through despair, prepared for some 
last acts of devastation and blood. There is one painful reflection, 
with which, in sympathy for this hospitable people, I will close my let- 
ter. While foreigners, after long delay, have obtained a rehearsal of 
their cases, and after being paraded through the country, tied hand- 
and-foot on a horse, and kept in a filthy dungeon, have been declared 
innocent, the white creoles, who have been imprisoned with equal in- 
justice, remain still incarcerated, and their cases undecided, because 
they have no consul to claim for them the rights of civilized man ! 
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Let our influential journals ponder on these facts, and consider the 
harm which is occasioned to the Spanish nation by propagating the 
belief that its management of Cuba is what could be expected from a 
liberal government, for the advance of its various sources of wealth, 
and for a permanent, friendly intercourse with the parent state. 


OUR LizgrTeiasns £ATASBER Ho 


‘Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.’ 
Tuomas Hoop 


I. 


It was too soon for flowers, and yet 
They sought them far and near, 
But could not find a violet, 
To deck our baby’s bier. 


iI. 


And so they laid a wreath of green 
Upon her quiet breast, 

And said that nought on earth was seen 
So like an angel’s rest. 


iil, 


And oft we looked as if to see 
Her pearly lids unclose, 

And the blue eyes wake merrily 
From their calm, sweet repose. 


Iv. 


And stooped we sometimes down to kiss 
Her rosy lips of love, 

Forgetting that their tones of bliss 
Joined angel songs above. 


Vv 


And while, as if in sleep she lay, 
We sought to feel her breath; 

Oh, ling’ringly our faith gave way 
Ere we could think ’twas death. 


vi. 


But then through showers of tears, we said, 
‘ This grief in love is givén ; 
“an should the babe on earth be stayed 
hose mother is in heaven ?’ 


vil. 


Where the pure snow-drifts long had lain, 
We sought her place of rest, 
And gave our KaTu een back again 
To her lost mother’s breast. 
Le Roy, New-York. Eviza Pratt. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO S. N. §S. 


You say, dearest girl! you ‘esteem’ me, 
And hint of ‘ respectful regard ;’ 

And I’m sure it would n’t beseem me 
Such an excellent gift to discard ; 

But even the Graces, you ’Il own, 
Would appear less graceful apart ; 

And Esteem, when she stands all alone, 
Looks most unbecomingly tart ! 

So grant me, dear girl! this petition : 
If Esteem e’er again should come hither, 

Just to keep her in cheerful condition, 


Let Love come in company with her! 
St. Albans, (Vt.) 


se Ss OT. SOQ CBr FF kes 


NUMBER FOUR. 


In this situation I slumbered long and heavily ; yet, in my slumber, 
I was conscious of a great weight, which hung like some appalling 
calamity over me, just ready to fall. Sleep is wonderful; but at 
times it comes so strangely over the senses, locking up some, unlocking 
others, and giving to them such unusual vigor and acuteness, that we 
are perplexed and baffled in forming any rules for this universal but 
mysterious phenomenon. I can even now distinctly remember the 
miserable, unhappy slumber of that night. The appearance of the 
room ; the bed and curtains ; the window overlooking a garden; the 
very chairs and table, stand now directly before me, just as they ap- 
peared when I opened my eyes the morning after the incidents I have 
narrated, and saw the sun streaming in through the casement, which 
had not been closed during the night. ‘The sight of every thing made 
me heart-sick —home-sick. Every article in the room which looked 
cheerful and inviting the day before, now seemed sad and sombre. I 
started from the bed and threw up the window. The air of heaven 
was no longer fresh, but seemed sultry and oppressive. I glanced into 
the little garden. The shrubs and plants and flowers looked lonely, 
and I pitied them. I next unlocked the door of my chamber and went 
down to the public room. It was early; too early for the appearance 
of any but the servants of the house, who stared at me asif I had 
made a mistake. I went to the street-door and looked out upon the 
scene of the last night’s occurrences. There was the spot where stood 
the old Frenchman and his dogs; and here, close by the door, that 
accursed gipsy had gone through with her mummeries. But neither 
the one nor the other were now there. All was quiet, save the occa- 
sional jolting of heavy market-wagons, or the monotonous call of the 
milkman. 


VoL. XXVI. 7 
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I could endure this no longer: ‘ What, oh! what will become of 
me!’ I exclaimed aloud. The sound of my own voice had a salutary 
impression. I reflected a moment; and I thought then of my mother 
and her kind counsel. I returned to my room, took my Bible from 
my portmanteau, (for my devotions were of course neglected the pre- 
vious evening,) and sat down, determined to be calm. Uttering a 
short prayer to my Maker, I opened the Holy Book. I turned uncon- 
sciously to the Epistles, and commenced reading the fifth chapter of 
the First Epistle General of Joun. I read on to the sixteenth verse, 
which is as follows : 

‘If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death ; I do not say that he shall pray for it.’ 

On reading this verse a tremor seized me. Sweat in large drops 
stood on my forehead ; my limbs trembled, and | was so utterly un- 
nerved that I dropped the book, and sank back into my seat. Here 
then was the solution of the whole mystery. Here was an explana- 
tion of all that seemed strange before. I was indeed the doomed of 
heaven, and there my condemnation stood recorded. Could I gainsay 
it? Could any one gainsay it? ‘The awful words were written, and 
stood forth in letters of fire. I took up the Bible again, but dared not 
open it for fear that place should meet my eye. How I longed to read 
it over once more, and see if I had read aright! Presently a new 
idea struck me: perhaps the English version was incorrect, or bore 
too harsh a construction, or was open to explanation. I hastily drew 
from my pocket a small Greek Testament, which I usually carried, 
turned eagerly to the verse, and read the latter clause : 


Eorw apapria mods Odvarov ov epi exciuns 
Aéyw iva towrion. 


Hope, which had been kept alive for the time, was lost completely, 
as | examined critically the exact words of the original Greek. There 
could be no doubt as to their literal signification. Indeed there was 
nothing on which to raise even a question. To be sure, I half started 
a doubt about the reading of égwrycn ; but I was perfectly familiar with 
the language ; and knew that egwraw answered to the Latin interrogo- 
ro, and the rendering of that was unimportant to me so long as the 
first part stood so clear: 

‘ There is a sin unto death 

I groaned aloud. I was alone, and dared not even ask my Gop to 
have mercy on me! 

I am aware that this narrative may appear insignificant to the reader, 
but to me it is invested with an importance commensurate with my suf- 
ferings. I know too that many will exclaim: ‘ What folly;’ ‘victim 
of his own imagination ;’ ‘ nervous excitement,’ ‘monomania,’ and the 
like ; but if I cannot reply satisfactorily to such, I will hope that there 
are others who understand that imaginary evils are the worst that can 
fall upon man ; that nervous excitement is more to be dreaded than any 
other ; and that the narration of what has actually happened may prove 
of some benefit to others who may run the risk of like suffering. Be it un- 
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derstood also, that my misery was such as no person, though possessing 
never so great strength of mind, but trained as I had been, could throw 
off. No matter what my reason told me; no matter how strong were 
the dictates of judgment and common sense; I couLp Not get rid of 
the terrible conviction. The fact that no human being knew of my suf. 
fering, not even my mother, added to my wretehedness. I felt like a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. 

It is curious how such kind of suffering levels all distinction in our 
feelings toward others. That morning I was eager to get a courteous 
look from the most ordinary traveller at the inn ; I was anxious to speak 
and to be spoken to ; and yet intercourse with any one made my heart 
still heavier. J wondered if those I saw had not some secret sorrow. 
Could they be happy and unconcerned as they appeared? Suddenly 
I thought of Emilie; and the thought gave a new impulse to my 
soul. I longed to see her —I determined I would see her. But 
how could I find my way to her humble dwelling, or what apology 
should I give, if I found it, for the intrusion? As I have before re- 
marked, Laurent’s story gave (for the first time in my life) scope to 
sentiment ; and it now seemed about to prove an antidote to my present 
sufferings. Not that these last were extinguished ; they were only 
quieted. But quiet is a great relief sometimes. ‘Those were indeed 
words of enchantment. Could I leave without seeing her? Should I 
not watch for the coming of the old Frenchman to give his daily exhi- 
bition, and then accompany him home? I hesitated, notwithstanding 
this appeared an easy way to accomplish my object. What after all 
could I say to her, or how should I address the old Marquis? ‘ No, no,’ 
thought I; ‘not now —not yet.’ I will remember her, but we meet 
not in this way. When I am something more than a feeling child, she 
shall see me — shall know me; at present, adieu! I was now in haste 
to leave the town, and took accordingly the early coach for London. [| 
secured an inside ; there were but two other passengers with me, but I 
scarcely noticed them. Retreating into one corner of the coach, I be- 
came absorbed in reflections of varied character. Passing through 
(unconsciously to me) a beautiful region, after some four hours the 
wheels struck upon the pavements of the metropolis. I was soon at 
my father’s mansion in Russell-Square, and found old Nancy anxiously 
expecting me. The kind creature had lived from a child in our family, 
and had been successively promoted, until she was intrusted with the 
charge of the town-house. It was early in the afternoon, and feeling no 
fatigue from my journey, I made preparations for a saunter about the 
metropolis. London was just then a scene of extraordinary excite- 
ment. The quarrel between the colonies of North-America and the 
parent State was so far advanced as to be almost beyond hope of any 
reconciliation. Beside, the king and his particular adherents seemed 
determined to reduce the colonies to submission at any sacrifice ; while 
the Rockingham party, who had obtained an honorable fame by the 
acknowledged integrity and high character of their illustrious leader, 
maintained that any farther attempt to bring back the colonies to obedience 
would be attended only by loss of men and means, and expose the country 
to the successful attacks of foreign foes. This party was in favor of 
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acknowledging the independence of the new-styled United States. The 
Earl of Chatham had been for some time in strict retirement. It was 
well known, however, for his eloquence had forcibly proclaimed the 
fact, that the Earl opposed the wretched policy which had placed the 
government and her American dependencies at variance. He had 
glowingly depicted the unnatural war; had alluded with scorn and 
indignation to the employment of ‘hireling troops and merciless savages,’ 
and had thundered his denunciations against the authors of this inhu- 
man policy. But his eloquence was in vain. The war was continued, 
till by the interference of France, the result toa calm observer seemed 
doubtful. The Rockingham party were in favor of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and of acknowledging the independence of the United States. 
And it so happened that the Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne to that effect, which was to be debated on the very 
day I arrived in London. This I learned from the first journal I took 
up at a coffee-house, which I entered shortly after leaving Russel-Square. 
It was rumored also that Chatham would appear in his place in the 
House of Lords and oppose the address! His pride for his country 
had overcome every other consideration; and though he objected 
strongly at the onset to the policy by which government had been guided, 
yet now that issue was taken, and a foreign power had dared to side 
with the rebellious colonies, he would consent to yield nothing ; not an 
inch of territory, not the slightest privilege, until those colonies were 
taught submission! It may be easily imagined that I felt a great desire 
to be present on so remarkable an occasion. 

1 had not, as I have observed, taken any interest in the every-day 
politics of the time. The notorious profligacy with which they were 
managed, and the unblushing venality which pervaded every office, 
from highest to lowest, made me turn disgusted from the study of pre- 
sent legislation. But Chatham I had always admired ; even in his 
foibles, [ almost venerated him, for I believed him pure. My father 
was a strong adherent of Wittram Pirt, and unlike most of the adhe- 
rents of the Great Commoner, he did not turn against him because his 
sovereign had granted him a peerage. This night the great man was 
tospeak. I had never heard him, and it might be the only opportunity 
I should have of witnessing that surprising eloquence of which I had 
heard so much. Without farther delay I hastened home, dressed, and 
proceeded to Westminster. By the courtesy of the Duke of I 
procured admission to the House of Lords, just as they had assembled. 

I glanced eagerly around, but could see no one who answered to the 
description of the Earl. The house was full, but the ordinary busi- 
ness was going forward. I thought at first that I had been misinformed, 
or that the public rumor was unfounded, Still there was an evident 
waiting for something tocome. Expectation seemed to wait upon every 
word, every motion, however insignificant. There was something in 
the very atmosphere which told of the approach of a scene. The com- 
mon-place business went on ; motions were made and carried. And so 
far, every thing was of course. At length the every-day business was 
over. The Duke of Richmond rose to move the proposed address to 
the throne. At the-same moment, a slight confusion was noticed near 
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the entrance leading tothe chancellor’s room. The confusion increased, 
when the Earl of Chatham appeared, supported by his son and son-in- 
law, and made his way with great difficulty to his seat. How different 
did he look from what my imagination had pictured him! There was 
the erect form, the commanding air, the fearful frown. The noble 
bearing for which Pitt was so remarkable— alas! how changed! He 
was emaciated and sallow ; his wig covered nearly all his face ; his 
limbs were closely wrapped in flannels, in consequence of gout, and 
his whole form appeared worn out by continual suffering. 

The house was hushed to a death-like stillness. It seemed as if 
respiration would disturb its repose. At length the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had paused until the Earl was seated, commenced the 
debate. The Duke’s speech was sensible, and to the point. He 
took a full survey of the causes which led to the war; of the policy 
of the mother country toward the colonies, and of the subsisting rela- 
tions of things; concluding by showing most forcibly, that no benefit 
could possibly be expected by a further prosecution of hostilities. 

When the Duke had taken his seat, CuatruHam slowly rose. Expec- 
tation now reached its highest point. Every eye was strained, every 
ear excited. Breathless, I leaned forward to catch the first tones of his 
voice. ButI could hear nothing save a low, inarticulate muttering, of 
which I could not understand a syllable. My heart sunk within me, out 
of sympathy for the man upon whom ‘Senates had waited’ so submis- 
sively. I could not bear to feel compassion for him. ‘The same anxious 
attention, the same’ solemn, death-like stillness, continued. By degrees 
the Earl’s voice became less incoherent, and his words, spoken slowly 
and with difficulty, could be distinguished. It was evident he was re- 
viving as he advanced. One great idea seemed to be at his heart, and 
that was a sense of the degradation which had come upon his country. 
As this idea became gradually developed, his voice assumed its natural 
tone ; his eye once more gleamed with its ancient fire ; his form, despite 
of disease and age, dilated, and Pirr stood up, commanding and im- 
pressive. There he rose, in proud elevation, his left foot advanced, his 
right firm, his left hand clenched and resting upon his hip, his body 
slightly bending forward, and his right arm extended ; his hand open 
downward, with a half-menacing, half-deprecatory air. 

‘My Lords,’ exclaimed the Earl, ‘where is the majesty of the 
throne ?— where the dignity of this noble house ?—— where the power 
of the legislature ?— where the honor of England? Gone! Lost! 
Shamefully yielded up, to a hereditary foe, who boasts of her power to 
humble us in the dust; ay, boasts of it; proclaims it at foreign courts, 
and taunts us with it at our very doors. I call upon the noble Duke to 
bear me witness, that none deplored the unhappy differences with 
America more than I; that none opposed the obnoxious measures taken 
to subject and oppress her, more than I; but, my Lords, the die once 
cast ; the honor of the nation at stake, and rebellion, aided by the most 
odious of foreign interferenee, lifting up its head to brave the lawful 
and salutary restraint of government, there is no longer room for de- 
bate. When the question is degradation at home and abroad, or war, 
let us have war! War with all its horrors, all its evils, all its iniqui- 
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ties, but not dahenes: Ay, let us wil: any athe, all Ainge, cuter 
than disgrace and ignominy ! 

It was said that some parts of Chatham’s speech on that memorable 
night equalled the best efforts of his best days. Certain it was, that 
for several minutes he showed no signs of debility, or any loss of his 
natural vigor. But ina short time his strength failed ; his mind ap- 
peared to wander from the subject of debate ; and his voice again fell 
so low as to be scarcely audible. In this way he continued, occasion- 
ally rousing himself for the moment, but again relapsing into a low 
and indistinct tone. 

The Earl sat down. Deep silence pervaded the House. There 
was a sadness upon the spirit of every one present, for every one felt 
that the great man had spoken for the last time. There seemed to be 
little inclination to proceed with the debate. After a long pause, the 
Duke of Richmond rose, and in the mildest manner defended his own 
opinions. During this second speech, Chatham, upon whom all eyes 
were still turned, “appeared particularly nervous and impatient. The 
Duke closed ; Chatham immediately rose, as if to reply ; but he uttered 
no word. He appeared to be struggling with his strong emotions. 
Suddenly he placed his hand upon ‘his heart and fell back into the 
arms of his friends. The Karl had been struck by apoplexy ! 

A scene of confusion ensued, which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. The excitement was intense. The Earl was immediately 
conveyed away, and the House broke up. I left immediately, and 
drove to Russell-Square, deeply impressed with the solemn scene I 
had just witnessed. It had done me great good. It brought my 
mental energies into action, and drove away the mists which like a 
foul miasma had poisoned my soul. I had now something to think of, 
which was real and practical. I had read of greatness, and here was 
its end! My mind was carried away with the reality. 1 found there 
was no pomp, parade, nor circumstance in bare truth. I began to 
reason more clearly: I turned my thoughts inward, and asked myself 
if I had any thing to do; and my conscience troubled me when I tried 
to answer the question. Full of these ideas, I lay awake nearly the 
whole night, revolving in my mind the events of the previous evening. 
How strange the constitution of youth! I had quite forgotten the dis- 
tress of the preceding day —I had forgotten Emilie !’ 


SOT ARMS ae 


Ir cannot be that sorrow 
Will always round us cling, 
And never let the morrow 
One ray of sunlight bring, 
To scatter wide the vapors 
That hang o’er life’s dark way, 
And shine with trembling clearness 
*Till lost in perfect day. 
Albany, 1845. 


There is no fadeless sorrow, 
There is no lasting blight, 
There is no joyless morrow, 
There is no endless night ; 
But in the deathless conscience 
Of the lost and ruined soul, 
Which stings and writhes unceasing 
While countless ages roll. 


B F. Romatnre. 
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I. 


I cannot say, I cannot say, my beautiful and wild, 
I’ve ever seen so fair a one, as thou, my pretty child ; 
A form so full of elegance, a cheek where roses blow, 

And a forehead where the glossy curls seem braided over snow ; 

A lip whence sounds of music gush, that might with ease unsphere 
Some spirit from its airy halls, and witch that spirit here. 


Ir. 


When first thy mother gave thee me, my beautiful and wild, 
And others sought to gaze upon, and bless the pretty child ; 
And thy soft lip to mine was press’d, and thy soft hand I felt, 
And felt all of a father’s heart within my bosom melt ; 

I know I heaved a sigh, for there was sadness in my joy, 
Thou wert so very beautiful, my smiling little boy. 


111. 






Where’er thou goest there seems to go a gladness and a life, 
That all unfitted is for this dark world of sin and strife ; 
Thou dost remind me of the flowers that are when Spring comes on, 
Thou dost remind me of the light, when comes and goes the sun; 
Of brooks and falling waters, when they with the pebbles toy — 

Of all that’s bright and beautiful, my smiling little boy. 


Iv. 


I mingle with the busied world, and, when I find it vain, 
I turn me to my happy hearth, and little boy again ; 

1 love to hear him shout to me, I love his airy call, 

llove to hear his little step go patting through the hall; 

I love to take him on my Knee, and fold him into rest, 
As doth the parent bird the dove she shelters with her breast. 


Vv. 






Thy kind complaints, thy boyish talk, thy merriment, my boy, 
Crush all that’s base within my heart, and smooth the day’s annoy ; 
Where’er I go, if ills assail, and passion plays her part, 

And dark ambition spreads her gauds before my eye and heart; 
And I one moment list the voice that proflers me the crown, 
1 think me of thy looks, my boy, and bid the tempter down. 


vi. 






Yet there will sometimes come to me a thought of sadness given, 
As the dark cloud streams athwart the flush that tints the sky of even; 
When I look at thee, and think of thee, in all thine artlessness, 

And think how flowery is the path which thy young foot doth press ; 
For I know that eye which sparkles now, may suddenly be wet, 

And the earth that looks so lovely too, may be a desert yet. 


Vil. 









And yet I will not think it; no, it will not, cannot be, 
That fate shall ever fling its shroud of blackness over thee ; 

Thou art too like thy mother, child; she would not harm this breast, 
And all thy days have been too like the holy and the bless’d ; 
Thou canst not other be to me, than this, my cradle joy — 
‘Thou wilt not grieve thy father’s heart, my smiling Little boy. 
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SUGGESTED BY AN ARTICLE IN THE JUNE NUMBER OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 





BY HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


Astronomy and astronomical speculation have hitherto been almost 
wholly confined to the professor’s chair or the observatory ; so that it is 
well-nigh sacrilege for the layman of science to look up at the stars 
except by the advice and under the direction of some astronomical 
hierarch. The spirit of the age, however, is averse to this exclusive- 
ness. Theology, even, is passing quietly but surely into the hands of 
thinking men, and the surplice is no longer able to keep sole possession. 
Political economy long ago passed from the statesman’s immediate and 
proper control to that of the thinking and inquiring minds among the 
walks of private life. Astronomy will, in the event, sooner or later 
share the fate of its sister sciences, and leave the supervision of profes- 
sional dulness for a less dignified but more genial nurture. The tran- 
sition will be slow, however. ‘There are too many obstacles to retard 
its becoming at once, or even after many years, a branch of popular 
inquiry. It is too far removed from the interest of most men, to attract 
their attention suddenly, or to fix their observation. Most other scien- 
ces have an immediate, practical, pecuniary application, which astrono- 
my does not so manifestly possess. Indifference toward it is the result. 
Then again the dry volumes, essaical and pragmatical, which embody 
the science, present no very great attraction for the enthusiastic or 
poetical. Hence also indifference. But in addition to these sources of 
speculative apathy, there is another and greater one ; that of the want 
of time and means for its pursuit, merely as an object of curious in- 
quiry. In this country at least, thinking men are engaged in other 
pursuits — mainly for the providing of their daily bread —and pause 
but a moment to watch a comet or mark an eclipse ; as to deeper re- 
gard than the thought of the passing moment, they have no leisure. 
Still there are a few —and their number is slowly but steadily in- 
creasing — who, at all hazards, whether of time or money, will investi- 
gate every thing within the compass of possibility. They are restless 
as the butterfly ; and the flowers of politics and theology soon tire 
when mere inquiry without any practical object is in view. Other 
escapements for their versatility must be found ; and for the while as- 
tronomy is destined to pass under their attention, to be improved and 
vivified. 

Hitherto we have been little inclined to doubt the most partial and 
incomplete hypotheses in this science, if only they have been made the 
basis of a theory by some great astronomer. Indeed, we had almost 
as soon doubted the intuitions of our own consciousness with regard to 
color or form. The element of doubt is coming rapidly into our men- 
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tal constitution, and scarcely any thing escapes denial. A second and 
better phase of our improvements is the affirmation of new theories, 
based upon new or more complete hypotheses, till at last astronomy 
will become, like other sciences, open to the view of both professors 
and private men. 


But let us proceed to the observation of a few thoughts touching 
planetary motion. 

Newrton’s theory of universal gravitation, so far as it embraces ef- 
fects, is unequivocally true ; where it seeks to explain causes, it fails of 
removing doubt. That the moon is held in its orbit, is true ; but that it 
is thus held by the attractive force of some power inhering in the earth, 
is a matter still admitting of doubt, although perhaps of very little. 
That the earth in its turn is forced to revolve about the sun, is also true, 
but it is in this case also a little doubtful whether the attractive force 
inheres in the sun. But if, for the sake of argument, we admit that the 
received laws of motion are true, and that, in conjunction with the at- 
traction of gravitation, they are sufficient to produce a continuance of 
motion, at first communicated to the planets by some force acting at 
the moment of creation and then withdrawn, we are still met with the 
difficulty of accounting for the continuance of rotary motion, while 
gravitation is assumed to be so powerful as to deflect the body from the 
tangental line to an elliptical one. The paper which suggested this ar- 
ticle has precluded the necessity of enlarging upon this point. 

The great hypotheses of universal gravitation having first been ren- 
dered probable by close observations and calculations, there remained 
a still farther series to establish more surely the unchangeableness of 
the orbits of both the primary and secondary planets. This latter was 
done, and the hypothesis and fact stand side by side, in their gigantic 
proportions. It was necessary that the constancy of the orbits should 
be proved after the hypothesis of universal gravitation was received : 
for the latter, if standing alone, would create the fear that all the bodies 
of the solar system were gradually narrowing their orbits and ap- 
proaching their respective centres; so that at last the whole system 
would be consolidated at the sun in one enormous globe of fire, or of 
opaque and solid matter. Long-continued observations have shown, it 
is true, variations ; but variations so slight, that even if they had not 
been, as they are, vibratory and compensative, they would have re- 
quired myriads of years to effect the result proved. 

These two grand hypotheses having been accepted, the one as cer- 
tain and the other as more than probably established, the other portions 
of NewrTon’s sublime theory, without so much patient doubt and veri- 
fication, were accepted also. 

NewrTon asserted, and proved by calculation, the spheroidal shape 
of the earth; the flattening of the poles, and the great convexity at 
the equator ; which other and later observations, such as the actual 
measurement of degrees of latitude, and the oscillation of the pendu- 
lum, have verified almost to a logarithmic exactness. ‘This was an in- 
ference which he drew from his theory of gravitation, but it does not 
prove that all his inferences were correct. It only affords presumptive 
proof, which is the lowest kind of evidence. Indeed the very circum- 
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‘stance that so much of Newron’s theory accords with observation, is 
presumptive evidence against the correctness of the whole of its parts, 
if we reflect that it requires a superhuman mind to conceive a compli- 
cated system both theoretically and practically perfect. Let usdoubt a 
little then, for it will not hurt it. 

The theory of universal gravitation having been conceived, and the 
constancy of the planetary orbits having been ascertained, it became 
clear that there must be some reason for this constancy ; some good 
reason why the planets constantly acted on by the force of gravitation 
were not forced to approach their centre, the sun; and in the same 
way their sattellites to them. Newton immediately conceived a coun- 
terbalancing force, which propelled the planets forward in space and 
kept them in their orbits, notwithstanding the influence of gravitation 
to pull them down to the sun. He conceived, also, that it was not ne- 
cessary to suppose this force to be constantly acting, but only applied 
at the instant of creation, and then entirely withdrawn; for he again 
supposed the received laws of motion, together with gravitation, to ac- 
count sufficiently for the continuance of motion, after the planets had 
been once set a-going. But here arose a difficulty. The motion of 
bodies on the surface of the earth is retarded by the resistance of the 
atmosphere ; and if the atmosphere extended:throughout space, then 
the planets, by its resistance, would be retarded in their progress, and 
finally would find this resistance, together with gravitation, too much for 
their momentum to overcome, and at last yield to these forces united, 
and fall to the sun. He had before proved that they were not thus re- 
tarded, but that, on the contrary, they pursued their orbits with unvary- 
ing precision. This led to the supposition that the atmosphere did not 
extend throughout space, but was confined to a certain proximity to the 
earth. Was space then merely a vacuum in which the planets with 
their atmospheres revolved ? He answered that space was not a mere 
vacuum, but was pervaded by a subtile ether, of such tenuity that it 
presents no resistance to advancing bodies ; and that, therefore, when 
once put in motion, the planets would move on forever, at the same ve- 
locity, without a recommunication of the original impulsive force. 

If we admit that the laws of motion in conjunction with gravitation 
are sufficient to produce and insure an elliptical orbit which shall be 
constant, there appears to be no objection to the continuance of the 
same degree of velocity, except perhaps the one that the gravitation 
of the particles or monads of matter toward the centre of any planet 
would at last overcome the original progressive motion represented by 
a tangent, so that the body would be in a state of rest were it not for the 
laws of motion and gravitation. In other words, that the body would 
lose part of its velocity,and would revolve at a diminished rate. This 
objection is only plausible at first view; it has, on reflection, no real 
value. Let us suppose, for illustration, that space is in fact a vacuum, 
or at most only pervaded by an intangible ether, giving no resistance to 
the passage of a moving body. Atsome point in space, so far removed 
from any system of worlds that extraneous gravitation cannot act, let 
us suppose a body set in motion with a given velocity ; this body would 
never cease to move with the same velocity, until it approached so near 
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some system as to whe attracted. feta us suppose, again, that it moves 
forward into space still farther and farther from any and every sys- 
tem; so that, by no possibility, can it meet with any extraneous attrac- 
tion. The objector asserts that it would ultimately cease to move by 
the attraction of its own particles toward its own centre ; and, having 
stopped, would remain suspended in space so long as no new impulse 
were given it by the original impulsive power. Now let the objector 
imagine himself standing in the centre of a boat, with cords fastened 
to every point of the gunwales, or if he pleases, to every part of the 
boat. Let him pull upon all these cords with his utmost strength ; can 
he retard the movement of the boat, even if it were advancing never 
so slowly? He might pull all day, and even attach these ropes to a 
capstan, and turn away with the longest hour, and not retard the 
velocity of his boat one infinitesimal. But he, or his capstan, represents 
in all respects the centre of gravity, and the power he exerts that of 
gravitation in the body supposed. There is then no validity in his 
objection. 

‘Is then NewrTon’s whole theory of planetary motion proved ?’ he will 
ask. By no means; only so much of it as relates to deductions from 
his first hypotheses, elliptical motion, and the vacuity or ethereality of 
space. Grant these hypotheses, and the rest follows logically and 
mathematically, so far only as it accounts for the annual revolutions 
of the planets. Their diurnal revolutions are still unaccounted for by 
hypotheses. The great astronomer supplied the deficiency by another 
hypothesis as ingenious as the other portions of his theory. He sup- 
posed that the original impulse was given in such a manner as to pro- 
duce both motions — annual and diurnal — being communicated in a 
line passing through a point somewhere near the centre of the body. 
In the case of the earth, Bernovtui calculated that the impulse must 
have been given, as NewTon supposed, very nearly in the direction of 
the centre ; the point of projection being distant from it only the one 
hundred and sixty-fifth part of the semi- diameter. 

The objection suggested in the article of last month, heretofore re- 
ferred to, is a very proper one in this connection; as it materially 
affects, until answered — not the stability of the hypothesis of rotary 
motion communicated by the same force which produced the projective 
motion, but —the hypothesis after continuance of that motion wnde- 
ranged by the attraction of gravitation, after the original motive power 
has been completely withdrawn. This objection must be satisfactorily 
answered before we cease to doubt on this portion of the theory which 
supposes the original motive power to have ceased from impulsive ac- 
tion. Astronomers indeed say that they make allowances for this in- 
fluence, but that in calculation it is thrown out; as it would not affect 
the rotary motion of the earth one second in many thousand years: 
but there must be an error somewhere ; for it is assumed as one of 
the fundamental laws of gravitation, that there is an action upon every 
particle of matter — every atom or monad; and, if this be true, it 
follows that there must be a retardation of rotary motion unless some 
other force constantly acts to counterbalance the effect of gravitation. 
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But the rotary motion of the planets is not thus retarded ; therefore 
there is some such counterbalancing force in actual operation. 

This may be made evident by putting a quantity of musket-balls 
into a hollow sphere and then projecting the sphere upon a horizontal 
plane. The weight of the musket-balls within will retard both the pro- 
jective and rotary motions in the same way that gravitation retards the 
motion of the planets ; on the hypothesis that the original motive power 
is entirely withdrawn, as in the case of the illustration. Still farther : 
gravitation is assumed to act with a force directly as the quantity of 
matter, and inversely as the square of the distance. Of course those 
portions of the planets nearest the sun or other centre of gravity will 
be attracted with greater force than those on the opposite side ; so that 
the rotary motion would be retarded and finally destroyed were there 
not a constant force acting to re-produce it. If we suppose an over- 
shot water-wheel, in which the rotary motion is produced by the weight 
of water applied to the buckets near the top of the wheel on one side, 
and then suppose a less amount of water, no matter how small, to be 
applied on the opposite side to a set of buckets on the same wheel, in- 
clined the other way from the first set, we shall find the rotary motion 
retarded just in proportion to the weight of water which the wheel is 
obliged to lift at every instant of its revolution. The action of gravi- 
tation may be compared to the action of the water in the second set 
of buckets and the same result follows; namely, diminution of velo- 
city, unless there be a constant force applied to re-produce the rotary 
motion. 

In connection with this part of the theory is a question which has 
been overlooked, or at any rate disregarded, by Newton and his fol- 
lowers ; at least in their published works ; which materially affects 
the fundamental hypotheses of his theory of planetary motion. New- 
TON starts in this part of his theory with the virtual vacuity of space, 
and supposes the received laws of motion to be firmly enough esta- 
blished for his purpose, so that in connection with gravity they were 
able to produce orbitual motion, after the power that originally com- 
municated the motion was withdrawn: but in order to account for the 
rotary motion, he supposed the original force to have been given near 
the centre ; thus producing orbitual and rotary motion, as has been 
seen. Admitting, for the moment, that our objections to the withdrawal 
of the original impulsion have no value, yet there arises a question of 
vital importance to the theory of the universality of gravitation. This 
question relates to the truth of the received laws of motion, or rather 
to their universality. In most cases a body impressed by a force act- 
ing in two directions in the same plane will move in a straight line in- 
termediate between the lines of the direction of the two forces. ‘There 

are some cases, however, in which a body impressed in the like 
manner will move in a curve. A common India-rubber ball may be 
thrown from the hand in such a manner as to describe a curve whose 
plane shall be parallel to the horizon for a time. A billiard.ball may 
be struck with the cue in such a way as to describe a curve instead of 
a straight line upon the table. Even a skittle or nine-pin ball may be 
ejected from the hand so as to describe a curve on the alley; either 
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more or less approaching the segment of a circle, as is the intention of 
the player. The question in hand assumed the form of a problem in the 
mind of the author of this article ; and until it be answered he will feel 
at liberty to doubt that portion of the theory on which it bears. The 
question, stated in the form of a problem in dynamics, is this: Will a 
spherical body, if in a vacuum, when impressed by a force acting in 
such a direction as to produce both projective and rotary motions, move 
in a straight line or in a curve? If ina curve, what kind of a ma- 
thematical figure will its path describe ? 

This problem, it will be readily seen, ought to be answered before 
we can receive that part of the theory as true which rests upon the 
hypothesis of the universality of the laws of motion ; for if it should 
eventually be found that, space being a vacuity virtually, the planets 
would describe their orbits in the same ellipse that they do, without the 
aid of gravitation, what becomes of its universality? If one cause is 
found sufficient to produce a given effect, precisely and perfectly, it 
follows necessarily that no other cause acting at the same time can 
produce it in conjunction ; two would be superfluous were one alone 
sufficient. ‘This question presupposes a vacuum in its present state- 
ment, but might be given without that limitation. 

To a mathematician accustomed from his youth to regard an un- 
derstanding of Newton and La Pace as the highest effort of human 
genius; who thinks devoutly that they are the loftiest creations of 
humanity, and that to wear and actually see through their spectacles 
is the acmé of intellectual greatness, this article will seem little better 
than flat infidelity or sheer nonsense. ‘To such, however, the interests 
of the science are committed, and to such this article is directed, since 
very few beside them have the taste or leisure to examine any question 
touching the different theories of astronomy. 

Should any or all of the foregoing doubts be found to have any 
basis in truth, or the contrary, it would not necessarily follow, as some 
suppose, that the immediate presence and power of our Creator is ne- 
cessary to keep up the motions of the planets and their satellites ; for 
if the theory that the original motive power was withdrawn at the in- 
stant of creation be eventually abandoned, yet another theory might 
readily be proposed which would supply its place, and still not interfere 
in the least with the warmest piety ; nor abate one jot or tittle of our 
reverence toward the great Father and Preserver of the Universe. 

In a future paper, should the Editor feel inclined, either by his own 
interest in the subject, or the interest which he supposes to exist in the 
minds of his readers, to publish any thing farther in this connection, 
the writer of this article will submit a new theory of planetary motion 
which will perhaps elicit a little attention ; if not for its consistency, 


yet for its novelty and apparent wildness. a zB. 


M. wrires very little: ’tis strange, is it not? 
I'll tell you the why and the wherefore : 

He cares not a fig for his fame as a bard, 
And — he has not a fig’s worth to care for! 

































Stanzas : by ‘T. W. P.’ 





STAN ZAS. 


1. 


Deep in the city’s noisy heart 
A sacred spot there lies ; 
Amid the tumult, yet apart, 
' And shut from worldly eyes. 


It 


There, just beyond the chapel shade, 
Hid in a clovered mound, 

Enough of innocence is laid 

To sanctify the ground. 


Itt. 


Born as the violets are, in May, 

With song of birds she came, 
And when she sighed her soul away 
The season was the same. 


Iv. 


It seemed in heaven benignly meant 
To give this virgin birth, 

When all things beautiful are sent 

To bless the budding earth. 


Vv. 


But if her birth befitted then 
The spring-time and the bloom, 

Why, when that gladness came again, 

Why went she to the tomb? 






vi. 


Oh let not impious grief accuse 
Kind Nature of a wrong ; 

Her form in flowers and fragrant dews 

Shall be exhaled ere long. 


Vit. 


Her beauty was akin to them ; 
Their elements combined 

To shape the young, consummate stem 

Whose blossom was her mind. 


at5, 


VIItr. 


And now the blossom is with Gop ; 
Soon shall the sun and showers 

Wake from the slumber of the sod 

All that was ever ours. 


1x. 


No weary winter’s frozen sleep, 
Under the torpid snows, 

Her undecaying frame can keep 

In the clay’s cold repose : 


x. 


For all her mortal part shall melt, 
In other forms to rise, 
Before her spirit shall have dwelt 


One summer in the skies. 
Boston, June, 1845. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL SysTEM OF MEDICINE; with Fallacies of the Faculty. 
In a Series of Lectures, originally delivered in 1840, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 
By SamveE. Dickson, M. D., late a Medical Officer on the British Staff. First American, from the 
third London edition: with an Introduction and Notice by Wm. Turner, M. D., late Health Com- 
missioner of the city and county of New-York, Member of the New-York Medical Society, etc., 
etc. In one volume. pp. 228. New-York: J. 8. REpFriexp, Clinton Hall. 





Dr. Dickson, in his chrono-thermal system, has produced a curious, unique, original 
book. Like all enthusiastic advocates of new systems, he is at times severe upon those 
who differ with him ; but his acerbity is tempered with much good-nature ; and while he 
gives the heterodox practitioners a large dose of jalap, he conceals its taste effectually by 
a plenty of current-jelly. ‘The term chrono-thermal is derived from two Greek words, signi- 
fying ‘time’ and ‘ temperature ;’ and this expression has been pressed into the service of 
science in consequence of the remedies employed by Dr. Dickson, and from the relation 
which their influence bears to time, or period, and temperature, or cold and heat. These 
remedies are such as are used in the materia-medica, proscribing, however, the lancet and 
leeches. In fact, Dr. Dickson is especially severe upon those who, with a view to save 
life, bleed their patients todeath; and he does not appear to regard in its true light the 
satisfaction and luxury of being killed secundem artem. The medicines most relied on by 
Dr. Dickson are emetics, narcotics, tonics, nitrate of silver, and the application of heat 
and cold. Calomel he admits, but in small duses. The type of all disease he regards as 
one and identical. He considers the phenomena of health as consisting in a regular series 
of alternate motions or events, each embracing a special period of time; and disease, 
under all its modifications, to be in the first place a simple exaggeration or diminution of 
the amount of the same motions or events, and which, being universally alternative with a 
period of comparative health, strictly resolves itself into fever, remittent or intermittent, 
chronic or acute. The acute or inflammatory tendency to disorganization differs from the 
chronic in the mere amount of motion and temperature, the former being characterized 
by an excess of both. These three points are the conclusions to which Dr. Dickson has 
arrived by years of investigation ; and they are enforced in his pages by numerous illus- 
trations and cases. The system derives additional support from the notes which have been 
judiciously appended to the American edition by Dr. WiLL1am TuRNkR, of this city, who 
in his introduction presents the results of Dr. CopEMAN’s investigations in respect to 
apoplexy, a disease which has been regarded above all others as requiring the use of the 
lancet. Dr. Copeman has made an abstract of one hundred and fifty-six cases, and his 
results are, that the proportion of deaths in cases treated by bleeding is one in one and two- 
thirds ; andof deaths in cases not bled, is one in three and one-fourth. It would be well, we 
should think, for medical men to examine this new system ; and especially for the Allopa- 
thic practitioners, who in these modern times have much to contend with. The Homeeopa- 
thic system, with its dilutions and triturations, its globular pills and sugar-of-milk pellets, 
finds supporters among many who are not fond of taking physic for the pleasure of it. The 
Hydropathic system attracts from among the people those who believe that a wet sheet 
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and pure Croton, applied externally and internally with a liberal hand, isa cure for all the 
diseases to which flesh is heir; and_now comes us up the Chrono-Thermist, with the olive- 
branch in one hand, and a pen (not a lancet) in the other, prepared to battle in the cause 
of science, and to rescue the world from quackery. Let Allopaths then look into Chreno- 
Thermism. It seems reasonable, and works by facts and not by faith. Let them at least 
give it a fair trial, and judge of it by its effects. 


Tue CRESCENT AND THE Cross. By EL1otT WarsuRTON, Esq. In two volumes of the ‘ Library 
of Choice Reading. pp.510. New-York: WILEY AND PUTNAM. 


TuHEsE volumes, although well written, and embodying a great variety of facts and in- 
cidents of travel, have impressed us less favorably than ‘ Eothen,’ the author of which 
admirable work travelled over the same ground. The style is more ornate and ambitious, 
and of consequence less easy and natural than that of our favorite oriental traveller. The 
volumes, however, will make the reader pleasantly familiar with Eastern scenes; yet 
these are now becoming rather thread-bare ; they are far from having that deep and abiding 
interest they were wont to possess. Our author went from England in a steamer to Alex- 
andria ; sailed up the Nile beyond the second cataract, and inspected those wonders of 
barbarian art in Nubia, whose origin is lost in their antiquity ; visited the great cities and 
monuments of Egypt; then crossed to Beyroot, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
on his homeward voyage touched at Cyprus and Greece. Beside the descriptions of travel, 
there are chapters devoted to particular subjects, as ‘The Arab and his Horse,’ ‘ The Jew,’ 
*‘ Woman,’ ‘ The Valley of the Nile,’ ‘ Antiquities of Nubia,’ etc. These chapters possess 
a high degree of merit. Ina rapid view the author presents us with the leading character- 
istics of a class or district, with such illustrative anecdotes and details as complete the im- 
pression he desires to produce, and leave the reader little todesire. The ascent of the Nile 
beyond the second cataract is also a very interesting portion of the work. The volumes 
are executed with a neatness which is creditable to the care of the publishers. 


PorpuLaR LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND Art: delivered in the principal Cities and Towns of the 
United States. By Dyonysius Larpner, Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, etc., etc. Three monthly ‘Parts.’ pp. 288. New-York: GREELEY AND 


McEvratu, ‘ Tribune’ Buildings. 

Tuis clear, comprehensive, and useful series is destined to a wide diffusion. Dr. LARDNER, 
beside being a gentleman of acknowledged ability and experience in matters of science, 
has the faculty which does not always accompany these acquirements ; the faculty, namely, 
of making his expositions plain to the minds of his hearers or readers. The extent of his 
scientific erudition, moreover, enables him to dlustrate any subject he may have in hand 
more copiously and felicitously than almost any lecturer, or man of science, with whose 
oral or written efforts we are acquainted. The themes in the ‘ Parts’ of the series before 
us are very various. The first considers thé plurality of worlds, the sun, eclipses, the au- 
rora-borealis, and electricity; the second, the minor planets, weather-almanacs, HaLLEY’s 
Comet, the atmosphere, and the new planets; the third, the tides, light, the major planets, 
reflection of light, and the Atlantic steam question. We select a single passage from the 
last-named paper, in order to show that, unlike many other scientific men, of large acquire- 
ments, Dr. LARDNER’s style gives additional force and attraction to the numerous valuable 
facts which he communicates to his readers : 


‘ ARE we to relinquish the hope of uniting the great mart of the West with the ports of Europe by 
the agency of steam in such a manner as to serve the ends of commerce, and insure to the projectors 
that reasonable profit without which permanence cannot be obtained? Is that mighty power which 
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for the last century has wielded its giant arm over the destinies of the human race — which has raised 
from the bowels of the earth those inestimable mineral treasures that, without its aid, would have 
been inaccessible; which has superseded human labor at the spindle und the loom, and supplied 
their products in unbounded quantity at a price little exceeding that of the raw material; which has 
invaded the waters of the Ganges and Mississippi, and poured the blessings of civilization even to 
the innermost recesses of the great continents of Asia and America; which has superseded the weary 
hand of human labor at the printing-press, and become the instrument of the diffusion of knowledge 
among the entire human race at a price which has reudered it accessible to all; which has unhar- 
nessed the horse from the car. and, taking its place, has given the speed of the wind to the social in- 
tercourse of distant centres of population; is the mighty arm of this omnipotent agent suddenly en- 
feebled and paralyzed, and are we, in the middle of the nineteenth century, destined to be the wit- 
nesses of this its first signal failure ?—or is it rather that those whom chance has thrown into the 
management and guidance of this vast enterprise have wanted the skill to devise proper and adequate 
means of applying the power placed at their disposal ?” 


For the answers to these questions, involving and illustrating the history of the progress 


of steam-machinery, as well as for the elucidation of the various themes to which we have 
adverted, we must refer our readers to the well-printed work we have been considering. 


AMERICAN Facts, witH AuTHENTIC Notes AND Statistics. By GreorGe P. Putnam, author of 
‘An Introduction to History,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 292. New-York and London: Witry 
AND PUTNAM. 

Tuts is a book that was much needed in England ; whether it was wanted there, is 
perhaps another thing. It is not very probable that a work which compels a revision of 
unfavorable opinions touching this country, will be very cordially welcomed by those who 
have hitherto lost no opportunity to misrepresent and malign us; yet it was well to put 
the ‘ facts’ before them, so that an excuse for prevalent ignorance could not be urged with 
consistency. Mr. Purnam has performed his task with much ability. He terms his 
volume ‘ merely a collection of plain unadorned notes relative to the progress and present 
condition of the United States ;’ but these same ‘ notes’ sirike us as being very compre- 
hensive and pregnant. Our extent and resources ; our constitution and government ; 
religious, philanthropic, educational, literary and scientific institutions ; literature and the 
fine arts, in all their branches ; and American society and manners, are treated of in the 
first part of the work: in the second part we have ‘documents, notes, and statistics,’ em- 
bracing, among other matters, a view of our sources of wealth, records of imports and ex- 
ports, for twenty-one years, with tables of values, and the balances of trade ; statistics of 
agriculture, the fisheries, manufactures, rail-roads and canals, newspapers, etc., etc. We 
take the following passage from the ‘ Introduction,’ and commend it to the attention of 
‘all concerned :’ 

' *ConstDERING that the United States have long been England’s best customers, and in twenty 

years have parp her for merchandise to the amount of TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS STERLING ; be- 

side PROMPTLY PAYING her five, six, and seven per cent. for about as much more of her capital in 
the same time; considering that hundreds of thousands in England have long received their sole 
support by employment resulting from American purchases ; the advantage does not appear to have 
been entirely ow one side; and the losses by these trading connexions, taking them at their worst, 
would seem to be, after all, but a small item in the trial balance. But, probably, the great political 
economist knows best. It would doubtless be better for both parties, that they should rely more 
upon their own resources ; and, certainly, better for us not to run into debt again, even if England 
again makes the offer of her disinterested services. For my part, | have no reason to dislike Old 

England ; the land of my forefathers, the progenitor of twelve millions of my countrymen. She 

has always treated me well, commercially; und when I come here, she receives me with her usual 

liberal hospitality. And it’s a pity that two kindred nations should be bamboozled by book- 
makers into unnatural antipathy.’ 

The volume closes with a ‘ Parody on English Criticism,’ from the North-American 
Review, which we remember condemning, on its first appearance, as an instance of bad 
taste, it being an avowed ‘tit for tat’ merely. We can say little for the portraits which 
are contained in Mr. Putnam’s book. If they are specimens of the new mode of Anas- 
tatic engraving, we doubt whether the professors of the true art of celature have much 
to fear from the progress of a rival much talked of, but we suspect little understood, and 
comparatively worthless. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Tue GroaninG CREATION.’ — Such is the title of a sermon by ‘ B. Marruras, Minister 
of the Gospel of Jesus Curist,’ upon ‘the miseries and liabilities of the present life, and the 
hope of the other.’ The textis from ‘ Brother PauL,’ and thereabout especially in his Epistle 
to the Romans, wherein he says: ‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now ; even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the redemption of 
our body.’ Upon this great theme our reverend orator enlarges with a copiousness and 
variety of illustration that continually remind us of old Burton, in his melancholy ‘ Anato- 
my.’ The whole creation, animate and inanimate, he contends, gives continual evidence 
of disorder and suffering ; ‘ the hills, the vales, the fertile fields and desert wastes ; the sea 
and dry land, man and beast ; fowls and fish, insects and creeping things; all are in in- 
cessant travail,’ and no remedy to be hoped for, save that which is to be realized in the 
resurrection ; aconsummation for which inanimate nature is thus described to be ‘ groan- 
ing:’ 


‘ THE earth itself yields its increase as it were grudgingly, and demands an exorbitant fee before- 
hand, in toil and sweat, from the husbandman ; and even then it does not always keep its promise. 
Often the laborer goes to great pains to prepare his ground, and sows bountifully, but reaps spar- 
ingly ; takes much seed into the field, and brings little out. Or, if it keeps its promise and yieldsa 
large increase, the elements or insects destroy it, or incessant storms and gules, or other causes, blast 
suddenly the hopes of the husbandman. Not only in this way does the earth give signs of wo and 
travail, but in every other way gives evidence of age, disease, and fickleness. Like a hypochon- 
driac, it has ill turns or paroxysms, when it will rouse the ocean into a tempest, and muke sport of 
navies; putting sailors to their wits’ end; and strewing the shore with fragments and carcasses of 
men. At other times, to exhibit some feat of strength, it will rock a continent or sink an island; and 
with giant strength shake a massive city into a thousand fragments, burying its wretched inhabitants 
in indiscriminate ruin: anon it is sick, and writhes and groans as in mortal agony, and finds relief 
only by disgorging its fiery bowels, burying villages and cities in burning graves. Again the ele- 
ments are restive and unsettled, and cannot preserve a due medium; they suffocate you with sultry 
calms, or consolidate their strength into a tornado, and sweep the country with the besom of des- 
truction. And the climates of the earth, how ungenial! The extremes are frigid, the temperate 
fickle, the tropics oppressive. The oblique position of the earth to the sun precludes the possibility 
of a better climate. And so we groan on, and shall, until the restitution of all things.’ 


The same train of reasoning is followed in regard to the schemes of ambition, or success 
in trade ; the one being a barren rock, too narrow for friendship and too slippery for pub- 
lic repose, and the other vanity and vexation of spirit, in which there can be ‘no profit 
under the sun.’ The orator then turns to those who have neither wealth, fame nor power ; 
the masses, who, as in England, (‘ with great gilded toWers and state-chairs, and men sitting 
at ease in them, resting upon their pressed-down heads and shoulders,’) are glad to work 
for a shilling to three-pence per day ; gaining a bare existence by an economy that is mean 
and distressing. The mortification and shame of such destitution are seen in dejected 
countenances, ragged, neglected, ignorant and wicked children, and swarms of beggars, 
all of whom ‘swell nature’s groans for deliverance from the body of corruption.’ In 
genial climates, with a fruitful soil, men are found to be helpless and degraded ; idle, 
Violent, unjust, ignorant and impure. ‘ Palestine is overrun with pilgrims, priests and 
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beggars ; so is Italy and the Indies, Africa with the Turks, and native black men, some of 
whom are cannibals.’ In the same latitudes in America there exists ‘ the curse of slavery ;’ 
while in South America the people are crushed under priestly domination, degraded by 
superstition, and rendered cruel and barbarous by both. Inthe frigid and temperate zones 
of Europe the people are reduced to serf-dom ; in the extreme north there is more free- 
dom and independence ; but ‘ liberty is there no great privilege, for half a life is spent in 
the deep excavations of ice and snow.’ In surveying the prevalent moral and intellectual 
disability, privation and exposure, the writer remarks: 


‘Go down into the deep, dark, damp, sulphurous coal-pits of England, and you will find a com- 
pany of doomed wretches, men, women and children, who often for a whole life-time never see the 
sun nor the light of day. There they go, sometimes stooping under the low ceiling of the pit, some- 
times lying on their backs or sides at work; women and girls attached to cars, loaded with coal, 
crawling on their hands and knees, through mud and water, often crippled or killed by falling pieces 
of coal, and more or less distorted and out of shape. They can indulge in no hope of release, but 
are confined in their prisons of total darkness, of damps, and unhealthy vapors, and are seldom per- 
mitted tosee the sun, or hear the singing of birds, or smell the sweet flowers of the field, or pluck its 
fruits, or breathe the pure air of heaven. Like Jon, ‘wearisome nights are appointed unto them,’ 
but they cannot add with him: * When shall I arise, and, the night be gone?’ It is night when they 
awake, and it is night when they go to sleep; all is night, and they cannot escape it: 


* Gon’s image, disinherited of day, 
Plunged in deep mines, forgets a sun was made.’ 


‘In their low and dreary vaults,’ continues our author, in the words of FLetTcuer, ‘all the ele- 
ments seem combined against them.’ Destructive damps and clouds of noxious dust infect the air 
they breathe. Sometimes water incessantly distils on their naked bodies; or bursting upon them in 
streams, drowns them, and deluges their work. At other times, pieces of detached rocks crush them 
to death, or the earth, breaking in upon them, buries them alive. And frequently sulphurous vapors, 
kindled in an instant, by the light of their candles, form subterraneous thunder and lightning. How 
fierce the rolling flames! How intolerable the noisome smell! How dreadful the continued roar! 
How violent and fatal the explosion!’ 


The sons of VuLcan, confined to their forges and furnaces, are little better in our reve- 
rend orator’s eyes than the colliers. He draws this picture of them; and those of our 
metropolitan readers who have visited the ‘ Novelty Works’ during a busy season will at 
once recognize its graphic faithfulness: 


‘ A sutTRY air, and clouds of smoke and dust are the elements in which theylabor. The confused 
noise of water falling, steam hissing, engines working, wheels turning, files creaking, hammers beat- 
ing and bellows roaring, form the dismal concert that strikes the ear, while a continual eruption of 
flames ascending from the mouth of their artificial volcanoes dazzles the eye with a horrible glare. 
Massy bars of hot iron are the beavy tools they handle; cylinders of the first magnitude ; the enor- 
mous weights they heave; vessels full of melted metal; the dangerous loads they carry, streams of 
the same burning fluid; the fiery rivers which they conduct into the deep cavities of the subterra- 
neous moulds, and millions of flying sparks, with a thousand drops of liquid hissing iron, the horri- 
ble showers to which they are exposed. See them cast; you would think them in a bath and not in 
a furnace ; they bedew the burning sands with their streaming sweat. Nor are their wet garments 
dried up, either by the fierce fires that they attend or the fiery streams they manage.’ 


In farther illustration of the truth that ‘the whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in 
pain together until now,’ our author passes round the world, visiting the hospitals and 
prisons, and every other place that Justice or Mercy has provided for the punishment of 
the guilty, or the relief of the afflicted, and noting the forms and grades of vice and suffer- 
ing. Hospitals, poor-houses, heathen-shrines, houses of correction, insane-asylums, domes- 
tic afflictions and disgraces, are in turn considered. The writer continues: 


‘Listen to the sighs of the afflicted, the moans of the disconsolate, the complaints of the op- 
pressed, and shrieks of the tortured. Consider the deformity of the faces of some, and the distor- 
tion or mutilation of the limbs of others. To awaken your compassion, here a beggar holds out the 
stump of an arm or a thigh, there a ragged wretch hops after you upon one leg and two crutches; 
and a little farther you meet with a poor creature, using his hands instead of feet, and dragging 
through the mire the cumbrous weight of a body without limbs. Imagiue the hardships of those 
who are destitute of one or more of their senses; here the blind is guided by a dog, or gropes for his 
way in the blaze of noon; there the deaf lies on the brink of danger, inattentive to the loudest cails: 
here sits the dumb, sentenced to eternal silence; there the idiot, doomed to perpetual childhood; and 
yonder the paralytic shakes without intermission, or lies senseless, the frightful image of a living 
corpse. Add to these the tears of the disappointed, the sorrows of the captives, the anxieties of the 
accused, the fears of the guilty, and terrors of the condemned.’ 
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War, with its ten thousand evils, is not forgotten. The ensuing brief sentences will 
compare in terseness with CaRLYLe’s ‘ Net Purport and Upshot of War :’ ‘ A king fancies 
that he has a right to a distant province. He raises a multitude of men who have nothing 
to do and nothing to lose; gives them a red coat and a laced hat, and makes them wheel 
to the right and wheel tothe left—and march to glory!’ ‘ Nothing short of the resurrec- 
tion,’ contends the reverend orator, can meet the necessities of the cases he has been con- 
sidering. Every other imaginary cure or preventive must forever fall shortof the remedy: 


‘Wuart is to become of Gon's promise, ‘I will open your graves, O my people, and bring you into 
your own land,’ if there be no resurrection, and even if that promise be deferred? Jt will not be 
deferred! The event will soon come; and hasten it, thou groaning creation! Earthquakes repeat 
your terrible shocks, and prolong your mighty agony, and bellow out your frightful groans! Floods 
and storms devastate, and fire devour the foundations of the earth! Ye beasts that prow] in forests, 
and roam in fields, or toil in harness, join in the cry forthe new creation! Ye birds that tremble onthe 
wing, or warble your feeble notes, sing on for the woods of Eden! And ye that have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, ‘ groan within yourselves,’ and languish for ‘the aduption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body.’ Christians, waive every question, and cease all strife about words. Think of the worthies 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 


of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, and out of weakness were 
made strong!’ 


We do not often devote our pages to reviews of the occasional sermons of the time ; but 


there was something so striking and original in the discourse before us, that we have 


ventured to depart from our usual custom in this regard. We hope to find justification at 
the hands of our readers. 


Tue Late THomas Hoop. — We grieve that we are compelled to record the death of 
Tuomas Hoop. For many years this Magazine, in examples from his pen of humor, 
pathos, wit and the true burlesque, has borne abundant testimony to the richness and 
versatility of his genius. It is well observed of him by a contemporary, that ‘few men of 
powers as great as his devoted them so well, while maintaining a position in the lighter 
walks of literature. The poor, the wretched, the miserable, found in him an advocate, 
whose powerful appeals will live when the mind that conceived them shall have been 
quiet for many years, and its earthly tabernacle shall be dust. Weighed down with dis- 
ease himself; plying his laborious task as an author with incessant devotion, and earning 
his bread by the unremitting activity of his mind, he found time, amid the various calls for 
the humorous creations which his readers seized upon with so much avidity, to give the 
world substantial proof that the pain and sorrow under which he struggled had chastened 
his spirit and enlarged his heart to a sympathy with the sufferings of others; and his verse 
and his prose were poured out during his latter days in advocacy of the poor of his native 
country. The magazine which bore his name, and over which he presided, is rich in the 
evidences of his yearning sympathies for the distresses of the laboring classes of England, 
and of his honest and bold efforts to call the attention of the people to them, that they might 
be meliorated. ‘To this purpose he devoted the strength of his intellect; and his rare com- 
mand of the affluence of language was exemplified in stirring appeals on behalf of the 
down-trodden and the starving. ‘I'his was a nobleness in his character; and this devotion 
of his powers elevated him in a moral sense to an enviable dignity.’ Who can estimate 
the influence of the ‘ Song of the Shirt’ upon the ‘sympathies of the benevolent of Great 
Britain? It was an outburst of generous feeling and indignant expostulation, which ap- 
pealed to every heart. Some time previous to its appearance, the writer had drawn this 
picture of his subject: ‘ Consider that respectable young woman, engaged at past midnight, 
by the light of a solitary rush-light, in making shirts at three-halfpence a piece, and shifts 
for nothing. Look at her hollow eyes, her withered cheeks, and emaciated frame, for it 
is a part of the infernal bargain that she is to lose her own health and find her own needles 
and thread. Reckon, if you can, the thousands of weary stitches it will require to sew, 
not gussets and seams, but body and soul together: and perhaps, after all her hard sew- 
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ing, having to sue a shabby employer for the amount of her pitiful earnings. Estimate, if 
you may, the terrible wear and tear of head and heart, of liver and lungs. Appraise, on 
oath, the value of youth wasted, spirits outworn, prospects blasted, natural affections with- 
ered in the bud, and all blissful hopes annihilated except those beyond the grave.’ Car- 
LYLE somewhere says that no more sorrowful sight can be witnessed, than a man, ‘with 
timid air of conscious poverty,’ seeking leave to toil, and unable to obtain the boon. How 
forcibly is the appeal of such an one put forth by Hoop, in his ‘ Lay of the Laborer:’ 


* My only claim is this: ‘Still one of Apam’s heirs, 
With labor stiff and stark, Though doomed by chance of birth 
By lawful turn my living to earn To dress so mean, and eat the lean 
Between the light and dark; Instead of the fat of earth ; 
My daily bread and nightly bed, To make such humble meals 
My drop of home-brewed beer, As honest labor can, 
But all from the hand that holds the land, A bone and a crust, with a grace to Gop, 
And none from the overseer! And little thanks to man. 
‘ No parish money or loaf, ‘A spade, a rake, a hoe, 
No pauper badges for me ; A pick-axe or a bill, 
A son of the soil, by right of toil A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
Entitled to my fee. A flail, or what you will; 
No alms I ask, give me my task: W hatever the tool to ply, 
Here are the arms, the leg, Here is a willing drudge, 
The strength, the sinews of a man, With muscle and limb— and wo to him 
To work, and not to beg. Who does their pay begrudge!’ 


‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ to which we have heretofore adverted, and a portion of which 
we transferred to our pages, is one of the most eloquent, the most touching poems we 
remember ever to have read. Every stanza seems to sob with pity for the fate of the 
unfortunate suicide. ‘The Child of Sorrow’ is scarcely less affecting. But we need not 
enumerate Hoop’s appeals on behalf of the poor and the lowly. His heart was in their sad 
condition. Although without a parallel for originality and force in the humorous, yet ‘ his 
more enduring fame will rest on the exquisitely humane and simply compassionate. There 
was no forced affectation in his efforts to serve his fellow creatures: they were spon- 
taneous and passionate ; and all the art of picturesque and descriptive power bestowed 
upon them was but appropriate and congenial ornament, neither covering nor concealing 
the rich stream of benevolence which flowed in the depths below. His most cynical spark- 
lings emanated from a kind heart; they were fire-works which revolved in many a quaint 
and brilliant device, but burnt or injured none. He could not help the droll conceit and 
dazzling sally ; but the love of his kind predominated throughout and over all.’ In a late 
prose sketch, his last indeed of any length, ‘Our Family, a Domestic Novel,’ there is 
abundant humor; but laugh as the reader will, and must, he can scarcely refrain from 
‘melting pity’ for the faithful servant girl, Kez1an ; with her clumsy feet and legs, her 
coarse red arms and hands, and dumpy fingers; her ungainly trunk and hard features, 
‘admirably adapted to that rough drudgery to which she unsparingly devoted them, as if 
only fit to be scratched, chapped, burnt, sodden, sprained, frost-bitten, and stuck with 
splinters.’ Hoop himself has rarely sketched a more effective scene than that in which, 
on a suggested suspicion, the faithful creature’s trunk is broken open, for the discovery of 
property that had been stolen from the family. Nothing could be more innocent than the 
contents; ‘a few clothes, scraps of ribbon, and fragments of patch-work; bits of dried 
orange and lemon peel ; keepsakes innumerable ; locks of hair of all colors, folded up in 
papers inscribed with female names; and one long silver tress, labelled ‘My dear 
Muther’s;’ a yellow canvass sampler, with its worked alphabets and numerals, with 
KEZIAH’s own name and the date at the bottom.’ With the power of true genius, Hoop 
could at will invest the humblest object with an importance and a dignity, or draw from it 
the materials for a rich outpouring of genuine fun ; and it was a characteristic of him, as of 
other writers of his cast of mind, that even the most touching pathos would be mingled 
with his racy humor ; lights and shadows delicately interwoven, and producing a most 
harmonious effect. 
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We have just been looking over the last volume published by the lamented subject of this 
notice. It is rich in his oblique, quiet humor and picturesque fancy. ‘The Schoolmis- 
tress Abroad’ is a very effective satire upon that system of boarding-school education which 
renders a young lady totally ineligible for a wife, as well as upon the rage for continental 
travelling which prevails among those who seldom appreciate their own country, and with 
whom ‘the country of the Rhine’ is every thing ; persons who deem the man ‘a donkey 
who has not been to Assmanhauser ; and all who have not eaten a German sausage in 
Germany, sour-krout in its own country, and drunk seltzer-water at the fountain-head, are 
looked upon as being in the kitchen of society ; to go ‘ up the Rhine’ being, as it were, to 
go up stairs.” The schoolmistress, in the present instance, had never travelled, except on 
the map; ‘she had skipped from a blue continent to a green one; crossed a pink isthmus ; 
traversed a red, black, or yellow sea ; landed on a purple island, and roamed in an orange 
desert ;’ but as to practical travelling, she was totally ignorant of it. ‘She could work 
worsted, however, in the most delightful style, and taught French after an admirable man- 
ner of her own ; but from a couple of ‘ touches with the brush of Truth,’ we suspect that 
she was not very accomplished in either of these branches. In working a worsted pussy, 
for example, we are told that ‘ the feline physiognomy came from her fingers as round, and 
mild, and innocent as that of a baby. In vain she added whiskers to give ferocity ; ’twas 
a baby still; and though she put a circle of fiery red around each staring ball, still, still it 
was a mild, innocent baby — but with very sore eyes.’ In her first letter home, describing 
steam-boat travelling on the Rhine, she says: ‘ During the voyage, Miss Ruru endeavored 
to parlez francais with some of the foreign ladies, but as they did not understand her, they 
must all have been Germans.’ She did not sink the schoolmistress, it would seem, even 
on board the steamer: ‘I endeavored in one instance to rebuke indelicacy; but unfortu- 
nately, from standing near the funnel, was smutty all the while I was talking, and as school 
experience confirms, it is impossible to command respect with a black on one’s nose.’ On 
the road between Tadberg and Grabheim, on a night ‘in which a christian farmer would 
hardly have left out his scare-crow,’ the cerulean’s father is taken with violent spasms ; 
and if our readers would see the advantages of a fashionable boarding-school education in 
such an emergency, we commend to their perusal ‘ The School-mistress Abroad.’ In 
* Nature and Art,’ Hoop gives an amusing account of one of those Art-union raffles for 
paintings, ‘in which the very best designs are often left to the mercy of chance.’ An 
ignorant butcher, ambitious of venturing in the arts, wins a fine picture ; but he soon be- 
comes sick of his bargain, and writes, among other things, to the ‘ actuary :’ 
* AccoRDIN to yure advice, I tuck out for my Prize that are grate Pictur as was in the Xibition, and 
am sorry to say it don’t give sattisfaction to nobody, nayther to self and familly or any Frend what- 
sumever. Some pepel dont screwple to say I’ve been reglarly done inile. The first thing I did on 
its arrival were to stick it up in the back Parler, verry much agin my Mississ, who objected to its 
takin too much of her room, which she likes to have to herself. Howsumever, there it were, and I 
made a pint to ax everry boddy, custumers and nabers, to step in and faver with their oppinions, and 
which am concernd to say is all unanimus per contra, And partickly Sam Jones, the hous-painter, 
whom is reckond a judg. As youd say, if youd seen him a-squinnyin at it through a roll of paper 
like one of the reglar knowin wuns [see at the Nashunal Galry. Besides backin and backin furder 
and furder off to get the rite Distance, as he said, till he backed into the fire. Whereby he says 
there’s not room enough in the hole premises big enuff to get at the focus. And sure enuff, the nigher 
you look into it, the furder youre off from diskivering the meanin. And my Missis objects in to-to, to 
landskips in doors, witch sounds resnable and agreable to Natur, only it would spile in the open air. 
So wat to do with the Pictur,Lordnose. There it is in the little back parler, and as JonEs says, ‘ bein 
killed for want of space,’ and advises to stick it in the slorterus, But witch I can’t spare for a Picter- 
galry. Beg to know wether the picter cant be took back at a reduced Wallyation, or by way of swop 
for the same length and breadth, by the foot square of little paintings, in witch case sportin subjex 
would be preferd. Or would be agreable to take out the Amount in fammily likenesses, including my 
grey mule. Lort to confined my attention to butcherin, whereby I mite sit cumfitable in my own 


parler. But a two hundred guinea Picter, and a greasy blue jacket and red nite-cap, don’t match no 
how. Howsumever I shant put in agin, at least not till sich time as there’s a Hart Union for Agriculture 


and araffie for a prize-ox.’ 
‘Mrs. GARDINER’ is a widow, devoted to the cultivation of flowers in her door-yard gar- 
den, who has the peculiarity of identifying herself with each variety. Hoop, standing at 
the little gate, compliments her on the appearance of her carnations ; to which she replies : 
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‘Yes, I’ve a stronger blow than any one in the place, and as to sweetness, nobody can 
come nigh me. Would you like to walk in, Sir, and smell me ?’ 


‘ ACCEPTING the polite invitation, I stepped in through the little wicket, and in another moment was 
rapturously sniffing at her stocks, and the flower with the sanguinary name. From the walls I turned 
off to a rose-bush, remarking that there wasa very fine show of buds. 

* Yes, but I want sun to make me bust. You should have seen me last June, Sir, when I was in my 
full bloom. None of your wishy-washy pale sorts—(this was a fling at the white roses at the next 
door) —‘ none of your Provincials, or pale pinks. There’s no maiden blushes about me. I’m the regu- 
Jar old red cabbage!’ 

‘And she was right ; for after all, that hearty, glowing, fragrant rose is the best of the species; the 
queen of flowers, with a ruddy embonpoint, reminding one of the goddesses of Rubens. 

‘ And there’s my American creeper. Miss SHarp pretends to creep, but Lor bless ye! afore ever 


she gets up to her first-floor window, I shall be running all over the roof of the willa. You seeI’m 
over the portico already.’ 


While this conversation is going on, a deaf bachelor-neighbor, who has a garden of 


his own, passes by ; but ‘ Mrs. GarpINeER’ hails him in a loud voice, and addresses him 
in her customary figurative language : 


‘* WELL, and how are you, Mr. Burrel, after them east winds 

‘* Very bad, very bad indeed,’ replied Mr. Burrel, thinking only of his rheumatics. 

**And so am I,’ said Mrs. Gardiner, remembering nothing but her blight: ‘I’m thinking of trying 
tobacco-water and a squiringe.’ 

**Js that good for it?’ asked Mr. B., with a tone of doubt and surprise. 

**So they say: but you must mix it strong, and squirt it as hard as ever you can over your 
affected parts.’ 

‘ «What, my lower limbs?’ 

‘© Yes, and your upper ones too. Wherever you’re maggotty.’ 

‘*Oh!’ grunted the old gentleman; ‘ you mean vermin.’ 

‘*As for me,’ bawled Mrs. G., ‘I’m swarming! And Miss Suanp is wus than I am.’ 

‘*The more’s the pity,’ said the old gentleman; ‘ we shall have no apples and pears,’ 

‘*No, not to signify. How’s your peaches” 

‘*Why, they set kindly enough, Ma’am, but they all dropped off in the last frosty nights.’ 

‘*Ah, it ain’t the frost,’ roared Mrs. G.; ‘You have got down to the gravel —I know you 
have — you look so rusty and scrubby !’ 

‘*T wish you good morning, Ma’am,’ said the little old bachelor, turning very red in the face, and 
making rather a precipitate retreat from the dwarf wall; as who would n’t, thus attacked at once in 
his person and his peach-trees. 

‘* To be sure, he was dreadful unproductive,’ the widow said; ‘but a good sort of body, and ten 
times pleasanter than her next-door neighbor at Number Ten, who would keep coming over her 
wall, till she cut off his pumpkin.’ 

‘She now led me round the house to her ‘ back,’ where she showed me her grass-plot, wishing she 
was greener, and asking if she ought not to have a roll. She next led me off to her vegetables, 
halting at last at her peas, some few rows of Blue Prussians, which she had probably obtained from 
Waterloo, they were so long in coming up. 

** Backard, an’t I?’ 

** Yes,’ rather. 

‘*Wery; but Miss SHarp is backarder than me. She’s hardly out of the ground yet; and 
please Gop, in another fortnight I shall want sticking.’ 

‘* There was something so irresistibly comic in the last equivoque, that I was forced to slur over a 
laugh as a sneeze, and then contrived to ask her if she had no assistance in her labors. 

**What,a gardener? Never! Idid once have a daily jobber, and he jobbed away all my dahlias. 
I declare I could have cried! But’s very hard to think you’re a valuable bulb, and when summer 
comes, you’re nothing but a stick and a label.’ 

** Very provoking indeed!’ 

‘¢ Talk of transplanting ; they do nothing else but transplant you from one house to another, till 
you don’t know where you are. There was I, thinking I was safe and sound in my own bed, and all 
the while I was in Mr. Jones’s.’ It’s scandalous!’ ’ 


But we must take our leave for the present of a rare spirit, who has taken his leave of 
this world to go to a better, ‘even an heavenly.’ His sportive humor, ‘ like the rays froma 
crackling fire in a dilapidated building, had long played among the fractures of a ruined 
constitution, and flashed upon the world through the flaws and rents of a shattered wreck.’ 
Yet infirm as was the fabric, the equable mind was never disturbed to the last. ‘ He con- 
templated the approach of death,’ says one who was with him to the last, ‘ with a composed 
philosophy and a resigned soul. It had no terrors for him. A short while ago we sat for 
hours by his bed-side in general and cheerful conversation, as when in social and healthful 
intercourse. Then he spoke of the certain and unavoidable event about to take place, 
with perfect unreserve, and unruffled calmness ; and the lesson and example how to die 
was never given in a more impressive and consolatory manner than by Tuomas Hoop. 
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His bodily sufferings had made no change in his mental character. He was the same as 
in his publications ; at times lively and jocular, at times serious and affecting ; and upon 
the one great subject of a death-bed hope, he declared himself, as throughout life, opposed 
to canters and hypocrites, a class he had always detested and written against ; while he 
set the highest price upon sincere Christianity, whose works of charity and mercy bore 
witness to the integrity and purity of the faith professed.’ Mr. Hoop’s disease we infer to 
have been consumption. He died at the early age of forty-seven, and has left behind him 
a widow with a small family, who, to the honor of Sir Ropert PEEL be it said, have 
been endowed with a liberal life-pension from the English government. 





‘Festus,’ a Poem. — We have just arisen from the perusal of a very remarkable volume, 
recently published in England, and entitled as above, from the pen of Puitie James 
BalLey, Barrister at Law, London. As the work is now in the hands of the American 
publisher, Mr. B. B. Mussey, Boston, who will presently issue it, we shall do our rea- 
ders the service of calling their attention to its merits; not so much by way of a re- 
view in detail, for which we shall take another opportunity, as by the presentation of a few 
segregated passages, calculated to afford a taste of the writer’s quality. We perceive in 
the English edition, that MacauLay, BuLwer, MiLngs and others, have endorsed the 
volume as presenting the most marked evidences of high poetical genius in the author; 
one of them indeed going so far as to say that there is superfluous poetry enough in the 
book to set up any six modern bards. The poem is in the dramatic form; and is thus 
rendered very various in thought and mode of expression. We will commence our ex- 
tracts by the introduction to the reader of the ‘Old Gentleman,’ otherwise known as the 
Old Nick, but here denominated LucirEr, who in a tour of discovery around the earth, 
marches with Festus into the very ‘ bowels of the land without impediment,’ in order to 
show him the mysteries of nature in the centre of the ‘ round world :’ 






‘BEHOLD us in the fire-crypts of the world! 
Through seas and buried mountains, tomb-like tracts 
Fit to receive the skeleton of Death 
When he is dead; through earthquakes, and the bones 
Of earthquake-swallowed cities, have we wormed 
Down to the ever burning forge of fire, 

Whereon in awful and omnipotent ease 

Nature, the delegate of Gon, brings forth 

Her everlasting elements, and breathes 

Around that fluent heat of life which clothes 

Itself in lightnings, wandering through the air, 

And pierces to the last and loftiest pore 

Of earth’s snow-mantled mountains. In these vaults 
Are hid the archives of the universe ; 

And here the ashes of all ages gone, 

Each finally inurned. 


‘Gop worketh slowly ; and a thousand years 

HE takes to lift his hand off. Layer on layer 
HE made earth, fashioned it and hardened it 
Into the great bright, useful thing it is; 

Its seas life-crowded, and soul-hallowed lands, 
HE girded with the girdle of the sun, 

That sets its bosom glowing like Love’s own 
Breathless embrace, close-clinging as for life ; 
Veined it with gold, and dusted it with gems, 
Lined it with fire, and round its heart-fire bowed 
Rock-ribs unbreakable ; until at last 

Earth took her shining station as a star, 

In Heaven’s dark hall, high up the crowd of worlds.’ 





But let us ascend with the speakers ‘through the charred throat of an extinct vol- 
cano’ to what Mr. Stick would term the ‘ face of the globéd airth,’ and ‘see what we 
shall see.’ Is not the following apostrophe to a cloud both natural and spirited? With 
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the exception of WorpswortTn’s apostrophe to the ‘ noon-day rack,’ we remember no- 
thing more beautiful : 


‘Ser yon sweet cloud! ’ Tis watching us, I’m certain; 
What have we here to make thee stay one second? 
Away! thy sisters wait thee in the west, 

The blushing bridemaids of the sun and sea: 

1 would I were like thee, thou little cloud, 

Ever to live in Heaven; or seeking earth, 

To let my spirit down in drops of love ; 

To sleep with night upon her dewy lap, 

And the next dawn, back with the sun to Heaven ; 
And so on through eternity, sweet cloud!’ 


Who, in looking at the round white clouds of summer, rolling through the blue depths 
of the upper air, the most graceful of all things, but has felt aspirations akin to these? But 
observe farther : 


‘Tne last high upward slant of sun on the trees, 
Like a dead soldier’s sword upon his pall, 
Seems to console earth for the glory goné. 
Oh! Icould weep to see the day die thus; 
The death-bed of a day how beautiful! 
Linger, ye clouds, one moment longer there ; 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings! 
Like pious prayers, ye seem to soothe its end.’ 


* Heaven’s beauty grows on us; 
And when the elder worlds have ta’en their seats, 
Come the divine ones, gathering one by one, 
And family by family, with still 
And holy air, into the house of Gon; 
The house of light He hath builded for Himself, 
And worship Hr in silence and in sadness, 
Immortal and immoveable. And there, 
Night after night, they meet to worship Gop. 
For us this witness of the worlds is given, 
That we may add ourselves to their great glory, 
And worship with them. They are there for lights 
To light us on our way through Heaven to Gop; 
And we too have the power of light in us. 
Ye stars how bright ye shine to-night! — mayhap 
Ye are the resurrectiow of the worlds, 
Glorified globes of light! Shall ours be like ye?’ 


= 


Mother of stars! the Heavens look up to thee, 
They shine the brighter but to hide thy waning ; 
They wait and wane for thee to enlarge thy beauty ; 
They give thee all their glory night by night; 
Their number makes not less thy loveliness 
Nor loneliness. . . : 

O Heaven, I love thee ever ! soul and whole, 
Living and comprehensive of all life ; 
Boundless all-central, universal sphere! 
Whether the sun all-light thee, or the moon, 
Embayed in clouds, ’mid starry islands round, 
With mighty beauty inundate the air; 

Or when one star, like a great drop of light, 
From her full flowing urn hangs tremulous — 
Yea, like a tear from her the eye of night, 

Lets fall o’er nature’s volume as she reads.’ 


Reverence for the ALMicutTy’s works, the exhibitions of His goodness and power, is 
among the most prominent characteristics of Mr. Bau.zy’s poem. Reflections like the 
following frequently attest the fervor with which he ‘looks through nature up to nature’s 


Gop:’ 
‘Tune, LorpD! are all the elements and all worlds; 
The sun is Thy bright servant,and the moon 
Thy servant's servant; thine the round earth, 
The lifeful air, the thousand-wingéd winds, 
The sea broad-breasted, the transparent lake, 
The rich arterial rivers, and the hills 
Which wave their woody tresses in the breeze, 
In grateful undulation, all are THINe "’ 
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We are continually reminded, in the perusal of ‘ Festus,’ of ‘Sartor Resartus ;’ indeed 
we can scarcely help thinking that if CARLYLE were to express himself in verse, upon 
the themes embraced in the poem before us, he would mainly embody his thoughts in 
language like that employed by Mr. Bainry. This to be sure is conjecture merely ; but 
we think that when our readers shall have perused the work, they will admit that we have 
good reason for ‘ the faith that is in us,’ in this regard. 



















Puncn’s ‘Dossay Portraits,’ with their accompanying biographical sketches, are 
models of this species of ‘ pictorial literature.’ The portraits themselves we take to be 
burlesques upon the manner in which Count D’Orsay elevates the character of the faces 
of his sitters, whatever may be their defects ; and as to the biographies, they are irresisti- 
ble. ‘JoserpH FANTAIL, Esquire,’ opens the volume. Ile is adustman, but his likeness is 
that of one of Rupen’s favorite heads. He first attracted attention in the thoroughfares 
by the Stentorian tones of his voice, the melodious creak of his barrow, and the excellent 
quality of his hearth-stones. ‘ A slight breach of hospitality, however, into which he was 
betrayed, at the bottom of some area steps, and near to which some family plate was most 
reprehensibly exposed, obliged him to withdraw into the country, and Brixton was chosen 
for his retirement. ‘There he acquired a habit of making an unvarying tour, and of tread- 
ing, as it were, on the same steps, day after day, for three entire months; by which time 
the éclat of his indiscretion having blown over, he returned to town. Having always 
evinced a remarkable predilection for the sporting world, Mr. FanTai. next took to the 
turf; but his donkey dying, and the price of coals suddenly falling, his speculations therein 
proved extremely unfortunate. Hence he was driven to the necessity of taking office under 
the street-contractorship, and so efficiently did he discharge his duties, that for a consi- 
derable period he bore the bell. Soon after, he tried the experiment of forming an estab- 
lishment, and took a lady, to whom he had long been attached, as his house-keeper: but 
although the situation was undeniable, yet the near neighborhood of a beer-house materi- 
ally affected the health of the lady,and Mr. Fanrait fell into difficulties in consequence.’ 
* NicnoLas Twanc, Esquire,’ represents the itinerant street-musicians. ‘In 1835,’ we are 
told, ‘ he became the owner of a Jew’s-harp,’ for which instrument he composed an original 
air, arranged for two rows of teeth, a tongue anda finger. Having given these undoubted 
indications of musical talent, he placed himself under an eminent professor of the pandean- 
pipes, and took a few lessons on the drum, which he afterward played with great success 
in a metropolitan tour. In this capacity he attracted the attention of the owner of a cara- 
van, containing ‘the pig-faced lady,’ and was at once engaged for the performance of a 
series of solos on the Chinese gong; which is usually resorted to as a finale to an exhibition, 
for the purpose of drowning the complaints of the company. His subsequent success in- 
spired him to embark on a wider field of enterprise, and having obtained a guitar without 
strings, he soon fitted it up with wire, and determined to adopt it in future as his favorite 
instrument. Having given the first of a series of concerts in Grosvenor-square, he soon 
attracted the attention of the principal inhabitants, who generously rewarded his exertions, 
and sent their own servants to him, with suggestions and advice, directing him to places 
more favorable to the exercise of his peculiar abilities. He now tried the suburbs, and 
gave a matinée musicale, which was attended by a very large party of juveniles. The au- 
thorities, however, not appreciating the genius that had come among them, sent an escort 
to accompany him without the limits of the parish, and desired that his attention should 
be called to a local inscription, dictating very severe terms to professional persons in his 
line of art.’ ‘SoLomon Scrus, Esquire,’ the street-sweeper, comes next in order. We 
find him in early life engaged as a perambulating vendor of lead-pencils and matches; but 
at length, ‘ having relinquished all his interest in the cedar and brimstone business, he deter- 
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mined on a different line of commerce. The unsettled state of China naturally precluded him 
from turning his attention to oranges, but the partial tranquillization of Spain, anda large 
arrival from Barcelona having temporarily depressed the price of nuts, he took advantage 
of the circumstance to enter on a new branch of trade ; which, by the aid of a wooden 
measure with a false bottom (very near the top) he followed for some weeks with great suc- 
cess. Some stringent regulations of the parochial authorities, however, having laid an em- 
bargo on his basket, he relinquished his commercial pursuits, and determined henceforth to 
rely for success on the exercise of his own abilities. At this period of his history a very lucky 
circumstance occurred. He found a worn-out birch-broom, lying unclaimed in the middle 
of an unfrequented street, and having picked it up, he immediately walked away with it. 
It now occurred to him that the field of crossing-sweeping, though occupied by some very 
eminent masters of the art, was still a very wide one, and he resolved at once on boldly 
entering a career which might eventually lead to fame and fortune.’ His success, after 
several rebufls, arising from the jealousy of his professional brethren, was complete. ‘ His 
style of sweeping has all the freshness of an ardent love for the profession, without any of 
that impetuous vigor which too often accompanies it. Hg regards his crossing with an 
artistical eye, and like the late Sir Davip WILKIE, never makes a superfluous stroke of 
the brush, to destroy what is in reality the very picture of neatness. No sweeper so tho- 
roughly understands the public as Scrus; and there is scarcely an artist who knows so 
well how to adapt his conversation to hiscompany.’ ‘Samvue. Since, Esquire,’ the barber, 
is not less eminent in his particular line than Mr. Scrus. We first hear of him as signa- 
lizing himself as the leader of a violent anti-gruel party in the work-house, of which he 
was an inmate, and where he was the first to sign a round-robin demanding the repeal of 
the union between the pump and the milk-jug. At an early age he was apprenticed to the 
parochial barber, who had contracted to shave the paupers at a farthing a beard, and cut 
them at a half-penny a head ; a duty which young SINGE contrived to blend in one trans- 
action, for the shaving and cutting were with him synonymous. Determining at length to 
to set up for himself, he purchases some hair-pins, places his own comb in a glass, buys a 
bilious-looking wax-figure, which has been partially melted in the sun, and opens his ‘ es- 
tablishment,’ where he figures, as may be inferred, to great advantage : 


‘ Havine prepared a few placards, in which he boldly announced ‘ Ease and Comfort in Shaving,’ 
his energetic mind at once fixed upon a penny as the figure at which the operation could be performed ; 
and, with a decision worthy of NaPpoLeon, he determined to cut and curl for three-pence; which 
was one penny lower than a rival, who promised a luxurious reap for three half-pence, and an expe- 
difious dressing for double the money. SinGe’s style of lathering has been the subject of much re- 
mark; and it has been asserted that he introduces more soap into the mouth than is absoletely ne- 
cessary ; but it should be remembered that boldness must be sacrificed, if every minute corner were 
tobe turned by the brush, and it is always in the power of the customer to close his lips, which would 
prevent the possibility of accident. In his style of shaving, the delicate certainly gives way to the 
forcible ; but when it is remembered how rigid are the materials with which he has to deal, (for the 
majority of his customers have beards of a week’s growth,) it will not seem surprising that he should 
display a roughness appropriate to what he is dealing with. His curling is of the stiff, rather than 
of the graceful order; and his hair-cutting is distinguished by its decision rather than its taste- 
fulness.’ 


‘Josern Jarvis, Esquire,’ the omnibus ‘ cad,’ or conductor, was originally a friendless 
boy, ‘ who entered the stable-yard of his patron the simple son of a harassed hackney- 
coachman ;’ but by good conduct, and slow and sure degrees, he was promoted to the back 
of an omnibus of the largest dimensions. ‘From this moment his destiny was fixed. He 
threw his whole heart into his new pursuit; from whence it has arisen, that his career as 
a cad has been one uninterrupted succession of honorable triumphs. His quickness in 
detecting a passenger who wishes to go, and his tact in forcing into the vehicle a party 
who would rather walk, have long obtained for him among his fellows the title of ‘ Seduc- 
tive Jory.’ The fascinating air with which he can satisfy a crowded "bus that one or two 
more will cause no inconvenience, ranks among the highest efforts of persuasive eloquence ; 
and the insinuating style of his inimitable ‘It’s a lady,’ when he has received a remon- 
strance for thrusting a fat woman on to the laps of fourteen stifled beings, packed closely 
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together in the dog-days, can be conceived, perhaps, but by no means described.’ By the 
by, ‘speaking of cads,’ a proof-sheet awaits us at the printing-office ; and as it is a swelter- 
ing day, we shall be fain to respond to the call of the local Jarvis, who is even now voci- 
ferating, ‘ Broadway — right down!’ 


Gossip wiTH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.— Some sage correspondent of the 
‘Broadway Journal’ has temporarily resuscitated from oblivion an article from an old 
English magazine, entitled ‘ Mr. Peter Snook,’ which it lauds without stint, but the very 
‘plums’ of which we defy any person of taste to swallow with pleasure. Its humor, 
which we tried in vain to discover, is pronounced superior to that of DickENs; whereas 
the wit of the writer is no more to be compared with that of ‘ Boz’ than the personal 
‘style’ of Jaques Stror is with the manner of Ropertr Macairge. ‘ Chacun a son goit,’ 
however; and had it not been for an indiscrimate fling at American periodicals, we should 
not have quarrelled with the commentaries of the nil-admirari critic in question: he is 
simply one of a numerous Glass, who are ‘nothing if not critical,’ and even less than 
nothing at that. ‘ How very rarely,’ says our literary ARISTARCHUs, ‘are we struck 
with an original article in an American magazine, but how frequently with the novelty of 
foreign ones!’ Judging from the taste exhibited by the critic in his ‘ foreign’ selection, 
we should say that the less he was struck with an American magazine article, the more 
credit would it reflect upon the periodical which contained it. It is pleasant as well as 
instructive to notice the contrast exhibited in ‘ foreign’ comments upon American maga- 
zines. Take our own, for example. The ‘ Foreign and Colonial Review,’ London, in an 
article in which several popular contributions to the KNICKERBOCKER are designated and 
cordially commended, says: ‘ We never take up an American magaziné, without finding 
contributions individual, racy, and without any prototype on this side the ocean.’ The ‘ London 
Examiner’ says of this Magazine, that its articles are ‘ numerous, various and interesting, 
and well worthy of imitation on this side the Atlantic ;’ and the ‘ Literary Gazette’ remarks 
that they are ‘most agreeable to English readers.” We commend to the anonymous de- 
crier of our own periodicals the following passage from a lecture upon ‘ American Litera- 
ture,’ recently delivered before the New-York Historical Society by Rev. Rurus W. Gris- 
woLp. ‘A gentleman,’ he said, ‘who has a reputation, and doubtless well deserved, for 
taste, invited me, not long ago, to dine with him. While waiting the arrival of other 
guests, we sauntered into his library, in which several thousand volumes, in richest bind- 
ings, gave proof of affluence, as well as of the possessor’s literary turn of mind. The 
lamps were lighted ; we were standing before a richly-carved alcove, when he took down 
a volume in green and gold, with its delicately-wrought markers, and many a pencilled 
passage, saying: ‘Oh, you may talk of literature in this country, my dear Sir, when some- 
thing shall be produced here like this. This breathes the true classic spirit ; it is a work 
which could be produced only where the cultivation of letters has reached its acmé!’ I 
was so used to such exhibitions,’ continued Mr. Griswo.p, ‘ that I confess I was not very 
greatly surprised when, on taking in my hands the book which had excited all this admi- 
ration, I discovered that it was a copy of a London edition of one of the beautiful oriental 
romances of our own WILLIAM WaRE, of Cambridge, which appeared originally in the 
KNICKERBOCKER Magazine.’ This is not the first igstance, by some ten or a dozen, in 
which articles that originated in the KNICKERBOCKER have come back from ‘ the other 
side,’ in an English or Scottish periodical, and having received the foreign stamp, have 
gone on their way rejoicing in our own journals. - - - AN eastern correspondent, in a 
gossiping epistle to the Eprror, gives us this little episode in his personal history, It is 
quite too graphic and felicitous to be lost to the public. We therefore take a liberty with 
our friend, which we have taken before, (and with impunity,) in presenting the annexed 
passage to our readers, trusting to his kindness to excuse or pardon our temerity. The 
writer has been alluding to the charming poem in the KNICKERBOCKER for May, from the 
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pen of ALBERT Pike, Esq., which he warmly commends as ‘ portraying feelings, how 
sweet, how common in the history of all,’ but to him existing only in the past : 


‘In truth, my dear Sir, although I am of a very amorous nature, and have been more or less 
of a beau to a great many of the ‘ fair sect,’ from the literateuse ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ 
to the simpering Miss, innocent alike of grammar and sense, have never experienced the emotion 
of love in its genuine presence and overmastering power. Something, whether accident or fate, 
has always stopped me when midway on the road to rapture or toruin. I have never met, at least 
have never intimately known, any lady whom] could love with a full and perfect love. In my strip- 
linghood I frittered away a great deal of affection very superfluously on chance-comers; and in my 
adult or adulterated state 1 have always been too exacting. My love of freedom has always cooled 
my longings for connubial bliss. In all my ‘love-passages,’ therefore, whether the smitten, or, as I 
sometimes vainly thought, the smiter,I never was near the matrimonial entanglement but once; 
when I had become very intimate with a romantic and beautiful young lady, and, led on by tempting 
opportunities, intimated a good deal more than I intended. I did not fully love her, for two reasons ; 
one, that she did not seem to have independence of mind enough to scorn the world’s opinion and be 
content to die an ‘ old maid’ rather than marry one whom she could not truly love ; the second, that 
although an accomplished musicienne and dancer, and very well read in poetic and novelistic learn- 
ing, she yet had nota large expanded mind, and moreover occasionally broke MurRay’s command- 
ments — with me the ‘ unpardonable sin,’ and for which I would apply for a divorce from Queen 
Cieorpatra. However, being a great talker, with rafts of nonsense, reams of poetry, and rivers of 
sentiment at my tongue’s end, I succeeded almost unintentionally om four or five moon-light evenings 
(‘ the devil’s in the moon for mischief,’ says ByRon,) in drawing fully forth the unoccupied affections 
of her virgin heart. Here was a ‘ pretty fix!’ She was a charming girl to be with on endearing 
terms; yet my love was of the quasi, dubious sort. 1 had said more than I intended, and obtained a 
‘ counter-sign’ sooner than I wished. I could not retreat, aud dreaded to proceed. But I ‘did the 
honorable,’ proposed, and was accepted. Then there were tender meetings: my tenderness, how- 
ever, diminished as hers increased, and I was compelled to make up for the want of substance by an 
excess of show. Then came the presentation of my ‘ promissory note’ to the father; but the old 
fellow refused to ‘endorse.’ He was a thorough skin-flint, ‘who believed in no Bible but his ledger, 
and worshipped no Gop but his gold.’ He considered mea thriftless, unproductive youth, pretty fair 
with the tongue and pen, but not likely to raise potatoes, or ‘make the pot boil.’ This rejection by 
the old ‘ cent. per cent.’ mortified my pride, but dispersed partially my embarrassment. I considered 
it, however, my duty to the young lady to make all sorts of fervent propositions, except that of run- 
ning away, which I never mentioned for fear she should accept it. After about eighteen months of 
this siege, half-sham, half-earnest, I heard that an old fellow, a widower, with two hundred thousand 
dollars, three children, and weighing two hundred and fifty pounds in the dog-days, was storm- 
ing the fortress. The entreaties and threats of her father brought about a capitulation. On going to 
see her again, I drew from her the fact of the engagement. I became furiously angry: she was re- 
served, calm, and proud. After about an hour, my mortification subsiding, I pitied the victim. I 
asked for some music. She played two or three airs on the piano; ‘Oh! give me back my Heart 
again,’ and a later song, which I forget, but even more exquisite and deeply moving. Irose to take 
my leave. She extended her hand, and then withdrew it. She asked me tosit down. ‘She wanted 
so much to tell me something.’ Isat down. She turned away her face, and said nothing for a long 
time. Iwas inexpressibly moved. At last she said, with steadfast face but trembling tones, ‘1 can’t 
say it! We’d better part.’ She came toward me, holding out her hand. I kissed it, still sitting ; 

when, as if by a sudden and uncontrollable impulse, she threw herself in my lap, her arms round my 
neck, and her face on my shoulder. She spoke not, wept not. But I was unnerved, unmanned. I 
cried like a child. A thousand feelings rushed upon me, melting, overwhelming. Compassion for her 
distress ; remorse for something of insincerity, I might almost say scoundrelism, on my part; and a 
sense of the value of a woman’s heart, and the sweets of domestic felicity, to me, it was probable, 
forever lost. I eagerly proposed a runaway-match — any thing, every thing, rather than she should 
thus sacrifice herself to the ‘man-mountain.’ Her answer was a silent and repeated pressure of my 
lips with hers, and a restiag of her soft ‘peachy’ cheek on mine. At last her better principles came 
to her aid. She refused all proposals. ‘She had chosen wretchedness. She was both bound and 
able to bear it. If she could not bear it, why then she would die. That was all.’ She put on my 
finger a plain ring, requesting me to wear it till my death, which I shall do. She refused mine. I 
should be in her thoughts too much, she said, after her marriage, and she would wish to deaden, not 
freshen the remembrance. Suddenly there was a wild, roving light in her eye. She pressed both 
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hands on her throbbing temples, whispering ‘My Gop! My Gop! what shall Ido!’ I was horror- 
stricken; for I believed that reason was reeling on her throne. But soon, and most fortunately for 
her relief and mine, 


‘Tue tears gushed forth from her o’erclouded brain, 
Like mountain-mists, at length dissolved in rain.’ 





I spared no act of endearment nor word of consolation, till the paroxysm of passion was over, and 
then we shook farewell hands, silently. A fortnight after, I attended her wedding. I was somewhat 
agitated, and occasionally distrait, but masked it very well. As for the bride, she was so exceed- 
ingly gay, that most thought her a heartless or a childish thing, who had sold herself for gewgaws, 
and I myself could almost have sworn that the scene of two weeks earlier in the same apartment 
was a piece of consummate acting. She is now thirty, the mother of four thumping boys, and her 
beauty entirely broken. When I meet her, instead of the quick suffusion of joy, that once bright- 
ened her countenance and sparkled in her eyes, she gives me a cold and furtive glance; instead of 
‘Oh! I’m so glad to see you, P———!’ it is ‘How do you do, Mr. B——-?” 


Our friend should long ere this have taken the same means to bring about forgetfulness 
of the past that the lady in question did. But we quite despair of him. For what does 
he say? ‘ Marry, this:’ ‘I have a prophetic knowledge, a knowledge to which experience 
itself could add no vividness, of the miserable, fretful, regretful, wearisome, withering bar- 
renness of a bachelor’s old age ; an existence ‘ loveless, joyless, unendeared.’ But when 
I am disposed to look discontentedly at the present or the future, I console myself with the 
reflection that lam not in the region of henpeckdom ; nor am I pestered by infantile squall- 
ings, or filial ingratitude, or family discomfort or disgrace.’ Ah, ha! Is it there you are? 
You’ve been reading Mrs. Caup.e’s Lectures, Sir! That unhappy midnight XantipPE 
has frightened away from the very door of matrimony countless multitudes of old bache- 
lors, who had well nigh ‘ screwed their courage to the sticking-place.’ She has much to 
answer for! - - - We appreciated, we had almost said envied, our friend B —— his ‘ Walk 
wn the Summer Woods.’ One such excursion, stolen two or three years since from the cares 
and turmoil of metropolitan life, we ourselves have marked with a white stone. It will 
be ‘a joy forever’ tous. Even now, while we think of it, 






























‘Deep woods close round us with mysterious gloom ; 
Still, through the trellice-leaves, at stolen whiles,’ 
Glints the stray beam, or the meek azure smiles. 





The quiet picture is stored away in one of the cells of that wonderfully ‘ busy bee,’ 
Memory ; and often at night, amidst ‘the shouts, the leagues of light, the roaring of the 
wheels’ of the ‘ great city sounding wide,’ it comes to us with the freshness of yesterday. 
We must have another such walk in the woods. - - - THE horrors of ‘ Washing Day’ 
have composed a time-hallowed theme for grumblers, and have even elicited the soft 
numbers of the poets. But according to an amusing traveller, whose ‘ Letters’ we have 
recently read, they remove far off the annoyance in some parts of the old world. At 
Ouchy, near Lausanne, he writes: ‘ I saw to-day for the first time in my life a converse of 
the washing-tub theorem. In the common case, the washing-tub contains water and the 
linen, but not the washer-woman, who is at some point without the tub: in this case the 
tub contained the washer-woman, but neither water nor linen. The women were stand- 
ing in tubs in the lake, and were washing clothes which were on the outside of the tub in 
the water. The mode they have of subsequently smacking the linen on the stones is a 
most uncharitable and unchristian proceeding. Far from hiding the defects of an old 
shirt, it puts them immediately in a very striking light, and makes the most of all its little 
weaknesses.” - - - If you are a mother or a father, reader, and hear nightly from rosy 
innocent lips the prayer of childhood mentioned in the following account of the death of 
a missionary’s little girl, you will feel in your ‘ heart of hearts’ the touching pathos which 
it embodies. It is an extract from a letter of Rev. Mr. LawrEnceE, at Dindigul, in India, 
announcing the death of a lovely child, between three and four years of age: ‘ DEaR 
Louisa went as calmly to her last repose as the shutting up of a flower at twilight. As 
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her sight began to fail, though about four o’clock in the afternoon, she said to me, ‘ Good 
night, father,’ her usual words on going to sleep, and then went on to repeat: 
*‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lonp my soul to ke —ee —p; 

A—a—men!’ 
And so she left us to weep and rejoice, and now to long almost for a reiinion; not here ; 
oh, no, not here!’ Sweet, blessed child! a more fitting prayer thou couldst not have 
offered, had thy lips been then, as now, the lips of an angel. Thou wert indeed lying 


down to sleep, and sweet shall be thy rest, for the Lorp will keep thee ; thou shalt sleep 
on His breast and wake in His arms. She did not live to say, 





‘Ir I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lorp my soul to take 


but the Lorp took her in the midst of herevening prayer, when she mistook the darkness 
of death gathering over her for the shades of evening, and bidding her friends ‘ Good 
night,’ calmly committed her sweet spirit to her heavenly FaruHer’s care.’ - -- WE 
heard a quiet criticism the other day upon ‘ Professor’ INGRaHAm’s ‘ works,’ which struck 
us as being equally just and felicitions. ‘ His books,’ said our commentator, ‘ can at any 
time be taken up and — laid down with pleasure!’ We took up his last, recently, the two 
hundred and tenth nouvellette, or thereabout, entitled ‘ Epwanrp Austin,’ a Tale of New- 


York, and found that our friend was quite right; for after reading the following, we did 
lay down the book with unqualified pleasure : 


‘ ANNE LAURENS was in town at her father’s when her lover arrived, and his first visit, after taking 
possession of his room and carefully making his toilet, was directed, of course, to the residence of 
Mr. Laurens in Carroll Place, in Bleecker-street. Epwarp, happy in her reciprocal 
affection and in the approbation of her father; conscious too of his moral worth and integrity of 
character; felt her bosom glow with grateful joy and calm peace as he sat together with them, the 


father on his right, the daughter on bis left; for ANNE, laughing, had said she would take the place 
nighest his heart. 


‘You have six thousand and eight hundred dollars, Enwarp? said Mr. Laurens. ‘ Well, that is 


a fair beginning for a young man in a city like New-York. In two years you ought to double it. 
What kind of business are you inclined to?’ 


‘Lhave no particular penchant that I am aware of; I will let ANNE choose ;’ he answered, laughing 
and glancing at the blooming girl by his side. 


‘I should choose some business that would’nt keep you much away from me,’ she said, blushing 


at her own frankness in thus anticipating when she should become his wife, and as such covet his 
society. 


‘I don’t know of any, girl,’ answered her father, with @ smile in the corner of his eye,‘ unless he 
opens a man-millinery in Broadway, you keep in the back shop and Epwarp in the front!’ 

‘Father, how can you” cried the maiden, rasping his cheek lightly with her fan. ‘I shan’t say 
any thing more, but let you and Epwarp settle it together ’ 


* We will allow you a casting vote, ‘ ANNE,’ said Epwakb, with a playful loek.’ 


Is there any thing like this in BuLwer, or evenin Scorr? We confidently ‘ expect not.’ 
Except in ‘ lhe Phantom Clam-Sloop,’ we know not where to look for such brilliant, spark- 
ling ‘old Saxon English.’ - A SINGULAR circumstance is mentioned in a late Louis- 
iana journal. A young man was walking through a forest ‘ opening,” with not a breath of 
air stirring, when suddenly a tree fell upon him, crushing him intoashapeless mass. This 
incident reminds us of the beautiful simile of PusumaTana, an Indian chief, who died at 
Washington many years ago. Before bidding his white friends farewell, he charged them 
to lose no time in communicating the intelligence of his death to his far-western brethren. 
‘It will come to their ears,’ said he, ‘ like the sound of the fall of a mighty oak in the still- 
ness of the woods.’ Indian similes are always drawn from nature, and are almost uniformly 
striking and beautiful. A chief of one of the Cherokee tribes, remonstrating on one occa- 
sion against his people being driven from their homes and their father’s graves, exclaimed : 
‘Force us not away ! — for how can we leave these groves and streams, where our fathers 
hunted the deer, and caught the speckled trout?’ We cannot — we must not go! Even 
now the‘ spirits of our fathers are troubled. They weep, and their tears fall around us like 
the drops of rain upon the dry leaves of autumn.’ - - - A Boston friend sends us this 
‘ veritable anecdote’ of a critic among the pictures at an exhibition in the ‘ Literary Empo- 
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rium : ‘‘ Look!’ said an exquisite at the exhibition the other day ; ‘ the painter calls that a 
‘Summer Scene,’ and I declare if there is n’t a fire-au in that shed yonder. It makes me 
feel uncomfortably warm!’ A by-stander suggested that the ‘ fire-au’ was in a black- 
smith’s shop. ‘Ah! that indeed!’ said the critic, again raising his glass; ‘but then, my 
friend, why don’t we hear the anvil?’ . - - How many things ‘some people’ pretend to 
admire, which they cannot understand, and which are utterly indefensible! We never 
hear, for example, that ‘ architecture is like frozen music ;’ that ‘ scarlet’ to a deaf man is 
‘like the sound of a trumpet ;’ or of ‘ reading SHAKsPEARE by flashes of lightning,’ or other 
the like vague and sounding sentences, without thinking that ‘ extraordinary’ word-collo- 
cations are often extrod’nary ‘ or’nary,’ as the Pennsylvanians phrase it. - - - WE have 
been very much interested recently in the perusal of a Scottish ballad in Mark Naprer’s 
volume, ‘The Life and Times of Montrose.’ It is a narrative of an aged Highlander, 
who had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, related to his grandson shortly 
before the splendid victory of Killiecrankie. It should be premised, that after the defeat of 
Invercarron, Montrose wandered up the river Kyle, and at last sought the country of 
AssynT, where, becoming nearly famished, he gave himself up to Macteop of Assynt, a 
former adherent, who basely sold the hero to the Covenanters for ‘ four hundred bolls of 
meal.’ ‘’T was I,’ says the old Highlander: 


"T was I that led the Highland host | ‘A traitor sold him to his foes ; 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, O deed of deathless shame! 
What time the plaided clans came down | I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
To battle with MonTROSE. With one of AssynT’s name; 
I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell Be it upon the mountain’s side, 
Beneath the broad claymore, Or be it in the glen; 
And how we smote the CamMPpBELL clan Stand he in martial gear alone, 
By Inverlochy’s shore. Or backed by arméd men ; 
I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, Face him as thou wouldst face the man 
And tamed the Lrnpsay's pride; Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown; 
But never have I told thee yet Remember of what blood thou art, 


How the great Marquis died! And strike the caitiff down!’ 


MonrrosgE, after his imprisonment and forced trial, was sentenced to be hung on a gib- 
bet at the cross of Edinburgh ; and when cut down, his head, hands and legs were to be cut 
off; the head to be nailed to the pinnacle of the Tolbooth ; one hand to be set on the port of 
Perth, the other on theport of Sterling; one leg and foot on the port of Aberdeen, the other 
on the port of Glasgow. Let there be silence! The old hero is rising in that hall where 
once the Scottish kings were throned amidst their nobles: 


‘Now by my faith as belted knight, ‘ There is a chamber far away 


And by the name I bear, Where sleep the good and brave, 

And by the red St. ANDREW’S cross But a better place ye have named for me 
That waves above us there; Than by my father’s grave. 

Ay, by a greater, mightier oath, For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
(And oh, that such should be !) This hand has always striven, 

By that dark stream of royal blood And ye raise it up for a witness still 
That lies ’twixt you and me; In the eye of earth and heaven. 

I have not sought on battle-field Then nail my head on yonder tower, 
A wreath of such renown, Give every town a limb! 

Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, And Gop who made shall gather them — 
To win the martyr’s crown! I go from you to Him!’ 


Such were among the last words of the martyr’d hero; and if he did not manifest 
‘game’ in the face and eyes, and ‘ to the teeth’ of those sour, vindictive and bloody Cove- 
nanters, we are afraid we don’t precisely understand the term. - - - Messrs. ACKERMAN 
AND MILLER, sign and ornamental painters (and artists of genius) near the corner of Ann- 
street in Nassau, are executing for us a sign, upon which all lovers and friends of the 
*‘Ox.p Knick,’ as they pass by, may gaze with ever-new delight. It is a copy of the vig- 
nette upon the cover of this Magazine, enlarged to dimensions more nearly approaching the 
life-size of our renowned progenitor. Let any one scan the features and person of the old 
gentleman, when they shall grace the precincts of our publication-office, and declare, if he 
can, that a good face is not better than a letter of recommendation. What multitudes of 
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people, and not a few in far lands, have devoured the thoughtful lineaments of old Drep- 
RICH, as depicted in our vignette! One of our oldest and most popular contributors writes 


us that he never looks at it without saying to himself, in the language of the German 
PFEFFEL: 





‘Old man, Gop bless you! does your pipe taste sweetly ? 
A beauty, by my soul 


But hear our esteemed friend and contemporary, of the Philadelphia ‘United States Ga- 
zelte.” He is speaking of our last number: 


‘THERE is always a warmth of feeling awakened when we look upon the neat lilac cover of the 
KNICKERBOCKER. We acknowledge to a kindly yearning toward the staid, respectable old gentle- 
man ensconced in his antique high-backed chair, so deftly portrayed thereon, and feel that the ge- 
nerous impulses of his nature have not been unwisely but right well excited, or soothed to good 
works by the portly old fellows at his elbow and his left hand companion. There is a suggestiveness 
of reflection in his air and manner, that induces at once the expectation of something good asa con- 
sequence of his mental lucubrations; and who ever opened a number of ‘Ovp Knick.’ and was dis- 
appointed? Who can say that for his humor there was not a luxurious pabulum? Who ever laid 
down a number, having read it, without the consciousness of being well rewurded, and without an en- 
larged respect for the staid, old fashioned gentleman who presides as the good genius of the work ? 
A favorite wherever it has gone; a friend whose welcome is always sure, and who ever repays the 
kindly greeting he receives; the relief of the ennuyée, and the delight of the scholar and polished 
man of letters, to whom its rich concentration of thought is ever valuable, and its elevated mirth is 
pleasing;’... 
with other the like kindly and grateful words, which we are too modest to quote, but which 
we have ‘hung up as a mirror,’ (as General Jackson did the pair of boots which some 
ardent admirer sent him on one occasion,) to remind us when we look at it that it must 
never reflect any other sort of KNICKERBOCKERS than such as our kind friend has de- 
scribed. But speaking of KnicKERBOCKERS reminds us again of Messrs. ACKERMAN AND 
MiLLeR. Among gorgeous silken banners, and exquisite devices, and every variety of 
beautiful ‘ signs of the times,’ which filled their handsome establishment, we were particu- 
larly impressed with a vast semi-circular landscape, embracing a distant reach of the 
Hudson, and the blue Kaatskills filling up all the visible back-ground. An old man, with 
flowing silver beard, and otherwise rather hirsute ‘ than otherwise,’ sits under a great spread- 
ing tree in the fore-ground, looking with intense amazement at a steam-boat ploughing its way 
up the majestic Hudson, Itis Rie Van WinKLE! He has come out to sit under the ‘shady 
shadow of that umbrageons tree,’ his custom always of an afternoon, since that long nap of 
his in the mountains ; and we are to suppose him gazing earnestly at the boat which bears 
his name, and for the wheel-house of which the picture is intended. This idea involves a 
slight anachronism ; but no one will think of it, while enjoying the noble landscape, and 
the expressive figure, dashed in in a free, forcible and felicitous style, worthy the pencil of 
InmaAN himself. It is not too much to say of Messrs. ACKERMAN and MILLER, that they 
have no superiors in the highest and most artistic branches of their profession, in the entire 
metropolis. This fact, however, we are glad to say, is well understood by the public, as 
their crowded orders sufficiently attest. - - - A FRIEND of ours, not long since in Eng- 
land, relates a characteristic anecdote of Cuarites Lams, which he heard there, and 
which we think worth repeating here. At a dinner-table one evening, a sea-faring guest 
was describing a terrific naval engagement, of which he was a spectator, on board a Bri- 
tish man-of-war. ‘ While I was watching the effects of the galling fire upon the masts 
and rigging,’ said he, ‘ there came a cannon-ball, which took off both legs from a poor sailor 
who was in the shrouds. He fell toward the deck, but at that moment another cannon- 
ball whizzed over us, which, strange to say, took off both his arms, which fell upon deck, 
while the poor fellow’s limbless trunk was carried overboard.’ ‘ Heavens!’ exclaimed 
Lams; ‘didn’t yousave him!’ ‘ No,’ replied the naval MuncuavuseEn; ‘he could n't swim, 
of course, and he sank before assistance could be rendered him.’ ‘It was a sad, sad 
loss !’ said Lams, musingly ; ‘ if he could have been picked up, what an ornament to society 
he might have become!’ - - - We were nota little amused the other day on sitting 
down with a friend at a ‘ foreign-kept’ café, not a thousand miles from Broadway, at 
finding on our plate the annexed bill of fare. Some wag had obtained possession of one 
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of its blank bill-heads, and by way of a parody upon the frequent errors committed at that 
restaurant in transferring French edibles to English, as well as by way of satire upon the 
‘ entertainment’ sometimes to be met with there, had substituted the following for the regu- 


lar ‘ carte’ of the day: 


LIST OF VICTUALS 





AND THINGS LYING UNCOOKED AND COOKED AT THIS CAFE-HOUSE. 





oR 


Sovp-Maigre, (four pails water to — and ingen,) ‘be . 
Soups, from different theatres, ° ° ° . 
Fishes, (assorted sizes) biled, ° ‘ 4 ° . . ° 6 
Fishes’ Balls, . ‘ ° J ‘ s ° i 
Exposed Frogs — naked, ° ‘ ° ° ee ‘ 
dressed, ° . ° . ° ° ° ° 
Fillet de Beeuf, Campanalogian sauce, eK sete is 
Line of an Old Bull, . ° ° ° é ° ° 
Round of Beef, ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ ° . ° . 
Flatof  do., ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° . ; 
Calvé’s Head, . . ° ° ° ‘ ° . 
Rost Mutting, Pico sauce, 7 . ° ° : ° . é ° 
Spring Chickin, : é . ° se ° ° . ° 
Summer do., é ° ° . j : ° 
Autumn do., ° . ‘ a ‘ ° 
Winter do., (hard to keep, ) ° ‘ A ° ° $ ° ° 12 | 
Hay and Strawberries, ° ° ‘ ° ° ‘. . ° . 
Extra Bread, , ‘ : ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 4 . ‘i | 
Extra Herald, . ‘ . - ° ; ; : ‘ e . | 
| 


Wm, 
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Root-beer, on draft, p’ts., ‘ “ ‘ “ 
Pot o’ Stout, (Pét de Robuste,) . ° . ‘ ‘ ° ° . 
Lobsters in the chell, a . ; > * ‘i . ; 3 
Oystees, ror or scalded, . ° . - ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 
“without opening, . . . . . . ° ° 
Bifstek de Mutting, ae ae . ‘ ‘ ° os sf. 
Mutting Chaps, . ° . ° ° . ° ° ° . . 
Stewed Heels, . : ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° ° 
Swashingers, ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° ° : : ° 
Cabidg, (ad lib.) . ; d ‘. - é 
Indian. Pudding, (made by OscEora,) rare, ; . 4 ‘ ° 


OD DD ADAW 
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Considering the juxtaposition of some of the above articles, and the style of spelling, we 
have come to the conclusion that Mr. YELLOwPLusH must be travelling in cog. in this 
‘wooden country.” - - - ‘You cannot think of Heaven,’ said a thoughtful friend to us 
the other evening, ‘nor of an angelic being, nor of any celestial scene or spiritual pre- 
sence, Without associating at once in your mind your own earth-derived standard of re- 
semblance to it; and you will find,’ he continued, ‘ that those preachers who in their dis- 
courses draw a picture of heaven, or an angel, or the Saviour of men, in a way that is 
nearest personified, externally, by some earthly creation, are always the most striking and 
eloquent.’ This, upon reflection, we believe to be true ; and we have no doubt that to 
this fact the Methodist denomination of Christians owe not a little of their power in their 
religious exercises, embracing their discourses, prayers, ‘ hymns, and spiritual songs.’ We 
shall never forget an example in this kind, which we once saw at a camp-meeting. After 
the evening services had been concluded, two young clergymen made the tour of the cir- 
cular range of tents; standing by the door of each, and singing in a clear plaintive voice 
some of the most delightful airs we had ever heard. One of the hymns was that in 
which the following verses may be found; and the truth of the argument advanced 
above by our friend was sufficiently proved by the manner in which the performance was 
received : 
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‘Wuene dost thou at noontide resort with thy sheep, 
To feed on the pastures of love? 
Or why in the valley of death should I weep, 
Or alone in the wilderness rove ? 
Ye daughters of Zion, declare have ye seen 
The star that on Israrx shone? 
Say, if in your tents my BELOVED has been, 
And where with his flocks he is gone? 


‘This is my BEtoveD; his form is divine, 
His vestments shed odors around ; 

The locks on Hrs head are as grapes on the vine, 

When autumn with plenty is crowned. 
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The roses of Sharon, the lilies that grow 

In the vales on the banks of the streams, 
On His cheeks in the beauty of excellence blow, 
And Hts eyes are as quivers of beams. 


‘Hrs voice, as the sound of the dulcimer sweet, 
Is heard through the shadows of death ; 
The cedars of Lebanon bow at His feet, 
And the air is perfumed with His breath. 
Love sits in Hts eyelids, and scatters delight 
Through all the bright mansions on high; 
Their faces the cherubim veil in His sight, 
And tremble with fulness of joy.’ 


Can it be doubted, that of the thousands who filled those tents and the wide area which 
they enclosed, and the sound of whose voices mingled with the murmur of the summer 
evening breeze that played in the tree-tops around, and swayed the countless lamps sus- 
pended amid their branches ; can it be doubted, we say, that of those, very many saw 
only the vivid picture of personal and pastoral beauty which the lines contain, and felt 
only the melodious air to which they were sung? - - - Tak about the ‘ progress of 
the age,’ the ‘ barbarism of the past,’ and the like! Where, in any country, save such as 
makes its own laws directly through the people, could an occurrence like the following 
take place? A legal friend of ours, passing recently through the charming village of 
Canandaigua, was struck with the appearance of an oblong frame building by the road- 
side, a little way out of the town, open by gratings on all sides, and presenting the appear- 
ance of an ornamental corn-house. He was attracted toward the spot by repeated calls 
from the interior ; and on reaching it, what was his surprise to find the place occupied by 
four respectable citizens of the village! They were confined in the town-pound, hitherto 
a sort of ‘sponging-house’ for animals having no visible means of support, and indebted for 
past ‘keep’ to the corporation grounds. They were sadly in want of food, and their 
beards had assumed an appearance not unlike that of the gentleman’s who staid so long 
at Jericho, beyond the termination of the ‘lon stage’ from Dan to Beersheba. On in- 
quiring the cause of their incarceration, our friend was informed that they were the Trus- 
tees of the village ; that they had been confined there for more than a week, under a 
section of the ‘ Laws of New-York,’ of 1820; and that at the end of four days they were 
to be sold into bondage! One of the unhappy wretches here thrust through the grating 
a dirty, crumpled piece of paper, on which was written with a blunt pencil the ‘ section’ 
by virtue of which they were held in duress. It ran as follows, and may be found at page 
two hundred and forty-four of the ‘ State Laws :’ 


‘WHEREAS it is suggested by petitions from the inhabitants of the village of Canandaigua, that 
doubts exist upon the true construction of the third section of the act hereby amended, and the said 
petitions pray for a declaratory law, and for certain amendments in the said act, Therefore, 

‘Be IT ENACTED, That the said Trustees, or the major part of them, as often as they shall make, 
ordain and publish any by-laws for restraining animals, may be seized and impounded, and after rea- 
sonable delay may be sold at public vendue, to pay the penalties imposed for the violation of any 
such ordinance, together with costs and charges.’ 

Some private citizens, aware of this section of the act, as it stands even now on the 
statute-book, and actuated by private pique against the trustees, had taken the law into 
their own hands, and put it in force against them. Its ‘plain meaning and intent’ were 
not matters to be considered. There stood the statute ; they followed it ‘to the letter ;’ 
and — here stood its victims. It was a hard case, to be sure ; but then on the other hand 
such mistakes sometimes result in favor of the accused ; as in an instance reported in 
3 Harr. Delaware Reports; where a man was indicted for stealing ‘one pair of boots.’ 
The theft was proved ; but the thief was acquitted, the evidence showing that the boots 
were not a pair. They were the ‘better-halves’ of two pairs of ‘ rights-and-lefts ;’ and 
being both ‘rights,’ the Judge decided that it was ‘all right,’ and the prisoner left. What 
will the ‘ monarchical press’ say to these legal abuses of the model republic? It is con- 
soling to reflect, however, that they have frequently circulated,stories of us that were 
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equally true ; so that after all, the foregoing may not take our trans-Atlantic neighbors so 


much by surprise as might at the first blush seem probable. - - - ‘ The Country School- 
Master in Love’ describes the impressions, we suspect, of very many who visit the exhi- 
: bition of paintings at the National Academy, and who find themselves attracted by hu- 


man pictures which shame the canvass-beauties by which they are surrounded ; ‘ living 
pictures,’ brighter far, as our pedagogue affirms, 




































* THAN ever art to mortal’s hand hath given, 

, For these were pencilled by the hand of Heaven. 

; Oft have I seen a brother’s wearied eye 

Turn, from the canvass, to the picture nigh! 

While with rapt look that lovely form he traced, 

Gurpo might paint, and Gurpo be disgraced, 

bb RAPHAEL might touch with over-anxious care, 

; Nor all his art be worth the eye-brow there. 

Cold is the pencil, lifeless is the art! 

There lives the soul, there throbs the riper heart. 

| How bright the locks which shade her blooming face, 
: Brilliant with youth, and touched by every grace! 

. Her eyes! they shame the blessed light of heaven, 

BT Yet beam more mildly than the queen of even.’ 


Not unlike this, however, is the beauty of several of the portraits in the Academy ; and 
as the emulation of sitters as well as of artists is increased by their public exhibition, we 
shall venture to transfer to this page some very good advice to such of our fair readers as 
may hope to be represented in the next year’s collection: ‘ Young ladies! I will tell you 
how your portraits may be rendered more useful monitors to you in your progress through 
life than the mirror was to HELEN, and how you may derive more satisfaction from them 
when you are grown old. Without supposing that you will actually ‘call up a look’ for 
the painter's use, I may be certain that none of you during the times of sitting will permit 
any feeling of ill humour to cast a shade over your countenance; and that if you are not 
conscious of endeavoring to put on your best looks for the occasion, the painter will be 
desirous of catching them, and will catchthe best he can. The most thoughtless of you 
need not to be told that you cannot retain the charms of youth and beauty; but you may 
retain the charm of an amiable expression through life. Never allow yourselves to be 
seen with a worse face than you wear for the painter! Whenever you feel ill tempered, 
remember that you look ugly; and be assured that every emotion of fretfulness, of ill 
humor, of anger, of irritability, of impatience, of pride, haughtiness, envy or malice, any 
unkind, any uncharitable, any ungenerous feeling, will lessen the likeness to your picture, 
and not only deform you while it lasts, but leave its trace behind; for the effect of the 
passions upon the face is more rapid and more certain than thatof time.’ - - - Irstrikes an 
American rather oddly, to see certain things recorded in the English journals, which excite 
no remark there, but are considered as mere matters of course. For example, it seemed 
to us, in reading one of the London pictorials the other day, that an incident like this ‘ re- 
quired explanation :’ a poor artist was arrested and imprisoned at Brighton, while the 
QveEN and Prince ALBERT were on a visit to that town, for endeavoring to inform 
Her Magesty, by a letter thrown into her open carriage as it passed by him, that he had a 
picture, painted in a peculiar style, and greatly admired, which he hoped Her Masesty 
‘ would be pleased to accept, as an humble tribute of his profound respect.’ He had been 
repeatedly foiled, the letter stated, by the invincible obstacles ‘ which etiquette casts in the 
way of attempts to approach the Royal Person through official channels,’ and therefore it 
was that he ventured to ‘ throw himself upon the royal clemency,’ and to ask the QuEEN, 
in an informal way, to accept a picture upon which he had devoted many weary hours of 
unrequited toil. It is pleasant to be able to record, that when the poor artist was brought 
up from prison, and his temerity duly commented upon by the presiding judge, he was 
‘permitted to depart,’ after a ‘severe admonition.’ We think we see the sad-spirited 
painter, with his depressed face and timorous air of conscious poverty, leaving the presence 
of the judicial functionary, a prey to that tedious heart-ache, which finds relief only when 
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‘all life’s troubles cease.’ - - - We had lost sight for some time of that cleverest of lay- 
preachers, ‘ Dow, Jr.,’ until we encountered, in late numbers of the ‘ Sunday Mercury,’ 
two characteristic sermons of his, from which we select one or two random passages for 


the entertainment of our readers. The following was elicited by reflections upon nature 
and its elements: 


‘ Time leaves tracks behind him as he travels upon the land, tracks as palpable as those of geese 
after a light snow-fall, whereby the earth’s age may be as easily guessed at as that of a cow by count- 
ing the wrinkles upon her horns; but as to finding any traces of his footsteps upon the unalierable 
main, you might as well look for darns and patches upon the blue canopy of heaven. Nations have 
ploughed it as a field, but where are the furrows? They have sown it with silver and with gold, but 
what isthe harvest? Sea-weed, conch-shells, dead cats, dogs and horses! My friends, I scoop up 
some of the ocean brinein the hollow of my hand, and look at it with wonder and mystery. Can 
this, I ask, bea portion of the fluid that laves Labrador, washes the coast of California, heaves against 
the Hebrides, pushes itself about the poles, and groans before the rock of Gibraltar? It ‘aint noth- 
ing else!’ Can it be possible, I continue to inquire, that this same spoonful of liquid helped to form 
the great freshet in the days of Noan? How many times since then has it visited the cloud-ocean 
above, and descended in the form of rain and dew? A thimble-full of almost nothing, one would 
suppose the sun might lick it up in an instant, and that that would be the last of it; but no, it has re- 
mained perfect and untouched since the creation of the world, and not a drop of it can ever be lost. 
If I throw it into the fire, it disappears from my sight, but it is n’t destroyed; it ascends invisibly to 
heaven, like the immortal spirit of man when it leaves its tenement of flesh, and eventually comes 
down agaiu to mingle with its kindred waters upon earth. It tells me that nothing can be destroyed, 
and nothing added in quantity to the great whole. Mother Earth is just as large, and no larger, now, 
than when she was a baby; she won’t weigh an ounce more now than when she first rolled out of the 
cradle of chaos. Wheu you think, my friends, of the millions long dead and disappeared, you may 
comfort yourselves with the idea that all which it took to compose them is still to be found somewhere ; 
the immortal portion being beyond the tomb and the mortal decomposing in the dust that formed it. 
Whazt are millions of souls in eternity? They are of no more account, according to the room they 
occupy, than a few drops of water in the immeasurable ocean, or an extra minute upon the fag end of 
forever. . . - ‘Errects, of which it were useless for you to know the cause, are many. It would 
be of no use for you to know what makes our earth keep rolling, like a restless creature, upon its 
airy bed ; what induces the moon to wander alone at night unattended by a single congenial com- 
panion; why the stars chassez all, and balance to partners in the boundless ball-room above ; why 
comets are not arrested and incarcerated in some corner of creation as celestial vagrants; w hy two 
currents of wind can’t meet in friendly intercourse, without making a muss, as they often do in 
the tropics; why the magnetic needle always points to the north; why a potato pianted isn’t as 
likely to come up a cabbage as anything else; why one man is white and another black, and why a 
nigger will stilt be a nigger when white-washed by collegiate education. I tell you, itis not neces- 
sary for youto know the causes of these things: if it was, the ALMIGHTY would have written them 
upon your understandings in characters too plain to be misinterpreted ; but as he has n't done it, you 
are left to enjoy the bliss of ignorance, which is preferable to knowledge — especially in eating city 
sausages. It is enough for you to know that self-interest, self-aggrandizement, and self-indulgence, 
are the moral main-springs of all human actions. Sleeping in church, my friends, is always tolera- 


ted in a land of religious liberty, but loud snoring is a nuisance to the more quiet and respectable 
sleepers.’ 


Our correspondent at Cambridge (England) University, in his paper upon ‘ English 
Poets and Poetry of the Present Period,’ in our last number, speaks in terms of deserved 
praise of the wonderful power of imitation and facility of versification of AyTown, better 
known in this country as ‘ Bon Gautier.’ The last specimens of his skill in this species 
of composition are a series of admirable burlesques upon LockHart’s Spanish Ballads, in- 
cluding one or two upon TENNyson, and other modern bards, which seem to us less suc- 
cessful. It is only necessary to premise, for the better understanding of the following pas- 
sages, that the scene is AsTLEy’s celebrated London circus, and that GoMERSALEz is no 
other than GomeRsAL, ‘for many years the representative of the foreign heroes in the 
wars waged on the Astleian bards.’ On a day of high triumph and solemnity in ‘Grena- 
da’s royal town,’ the Moorish King, hurt in his pride, as he presides at the tournament, at 
the praises by his minister of a captive Spanish knight, causes him to be released from his 
dungeon, and promises him his life and liberty if he can overthrow in combat three Moor- 
ish champions before the sun has sunk below the horizon. Then quoth FeRNanpo 
GoMERSALEZz to the monarch (and riding-master) AL-W 1pDICOMBE: 


‘GrvE me but the armor, monarch, that I wore within the field, 
Give me but my trusty helmet, give me but my dinted shield, 
And my old steed Bavieca, swiftest courser in the ring, 

And I rather should imagine that I'll do the business, king !’ 


The boon is granted. The courser is trotted out, and invoked after the most approved 
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style of Moorish chivalry. The reality of the scene is happily hit off in the last two of the 


subjoined stanzas : 


‘Many atime, O Bavreca! hast thou borne me through the fray ! 
Bear me but again as deadly through the listed ring this day ; 
Or if thou art worn and feeble, as may well have come to pass, 
Time it is, my trusty charger, both of us were sent to grass!’ 


‘Speed thee, speed thee, BAvrecA! speed thee faster than the wind! 

Life and freedom are before thee, deadly foes give chase behind : 

Speed thee up the sloping spring- board, o’er the bridge that spans the seas ; 
Yonder gauzy moon will light thee through the grove of canvass trees. 


‘Close before thee Pampeluna spreads her painted pasteboard gate! 
Speed thee onward, gallant courser ! speed thee with thy kindly freight ! 


Victory! the town receives them! 


Gentle ladies this the tale is, 


Which I learned in AsTLEy’s Circus of FERNANDO GOMERSALEZ.’ 


The Astleian-Spanish ballad, ‘The Courtship of our Cid,’ is equally felicitous. We 
annex a few stanzas. Donna Inez is the daughter of WooLrorp, master of the ring. 
We doubt whether a circus-performance could be more clearly painted by mere words: 


‘Donna INEZ WOOLFORDINEZ! 

Saw ye ever such a maid, 

With the feathers swailing o’er her, 
And her spangied rich brocade ? 

In her fairy hand a horsewhip, 
On her foot a buskin small ; 

So she stepped, the stately damsel, 
Through the scarlet grooms and all. 


‘And she beckoned for her courser, 
And they brought a milk-white mare ; 
Proud, I ween, was that Arabian 
Such a gentle freight to bear: 
And the master moved toward her, 
With a proud and stately walk, 
And in reverential homage, 
Rubb’d her soles with virgin chalk. 


* Round she flew as Fiora flying 

Spans the circle of the year ; 

And the youth of London, sighing, 
Half forgot their ginger-beer ; 

Quite forgot the maids beside them, 
As they surely well might do, 

When she raised two Roman candles 
Shooting fire-balls red and blue! 


‘Onward, onward rush the coursers, 
W ooOLFORDINEZ, peerless girl, 
O’er the garters lightly bounding, 
From her steed with airy whirl! 
GoMERSALEZ, wild with passion, 
Danger —all but her — forgets; 
Wheresoe’r she flies, pursues her, 
Casting clouds of somersets! 


Speed thee, speed thee, WooLFORDINEZ! 

For a panting god pursues ; 

And the chalk is very nearly 
Rubbed from thy white satin shoes ! 

Every bosom throbs with terror, 
You might hear a pin to drop; 

All was hushed, save where a starting 
Cork gave out a casual pop. 


‘One smart lash across his courser, 

One tremendous bound and stride, 

And our noble Cid was standing 
By his WooLFrorDINEz’ side ! 

With a god’s embrace he clasped her, 
Raised her in his manly arms; 

And the stables’ closing barriers 
Hid his valor and her charms!’ 


The imitation of Tennyson’s ‘ New-Year's Eve’ is not remarkably close. Two stanzas 


must suffice : 


‘Tey are going to the church, mother; I hear the marriage bell; 
It rises o’er the upland, it haunts me like a knell; 
He leads her on his arm, mother, he cheers her faltering step, 
And she clings closely to his side — she does, the demirep ! 


‘ You may lay me in my bed, mother, my head is throbbing sore ; 
And mother, prithee let the sheets be duly aired before ; 
And if you would do pleasure to your poor desponding child, 
Draw me a pot of beer, mother ; and mother, draw it mild!’ 


WE care not to pursue the theme followed up by our correspondent at Providence, 
‘Great men in a little circle, but little men in a great one, who show their learning to the 
ignorant, but their ignorance to the learned,’ are note-worthy only when temporary assump- 
tion may demand rebuke. In the present instance, our correspondent’s ‘ subject’ is passé ; 
and ‘ old decrepid truths walking arm-in-arm with skeleton falsehoods’ do not call for elabo- 
rate criticism. - Litt Le did we think, when our friend Nep BunTLINE was giving 
vent in our last number to an aspiration that he might ‘take a stretch through Hell-Gate 
Eddy’ with us, that we should soon after be threading that very ‘ crooked strait,’ with a 
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company of choice spirits, bent on a predatory excursion to the bass and black-fish which 
harbor among the rocks in that turbulent region. Portly dignitaries they were, our afore- 
said companions; ‘and which is more,’ a magistrate, was among them; and ‘one that 
knows the law, go to,’ also; ‘ and one, marry, that hath had losses,’ having vacated the 
bench ‘ by political request ;’ and other the like ‘ officious and official’ gentlemen. Oppo- 
site to BLacKWELL’s Island, we called (‘ in a horn’) for the retired Cuarons of that ilk, 
and over they paddled. They were in uniform, and, as we thought, did not exactly ‘look 
love to eyes that spake again,’ when they exchanged glances with the bland gentlemen 
who had recommended ‘ the island’ to them as an appropriate place of residence, and in- 
deed had insisted upon their ‘ going up.’ Arrived on the other side, we were escorted to 
the ‘ official boats manned by the uniform ‘ residents’ and steered by their attentive friend, 
‘the Deputy ;’ and were soon, like OLorre the Dreamer, when cruising toward Spiking- 
Devil Creek, drifting quietly on, little mistrusting the guileful scene before us, when we 
were suddenly aroused by an uncommon tossing and agitation of our craft. ‘The late dimp- 
ling current began to brawl around us, and the waves to boil and foam with horrific fury. 
We thought of that unlucky Dutchman, who was dashed upon the Hen and Chickens, 
(‘infamous rocks! more voracious than ScyLua and her whelps ;’) which lay before us, and 
who was finally drawn into the vortex of the ‘ Pot’ on our right, where he found the water 
scalding hot, and beheld uncouth-looking beings seated on the rocks and skimming it with 
huge ladles ; while certain losel porpoises, which had betrayed him into his peril, were 
broiling on the ‘Gridiron,’ or hissing in the ‘ Frying-Pan.’ ‘The picture of the Devil, too, 
sitting astride the Hog’s Back and playing on the fiddle, or broiling fish before a storm, 
came vividly to mind, as we rushed through the eddying, boiling, struggling currents. 
Finally, having been joined by a faithful legal functionary, in the ‘ commission business,’ 
who had signalized us from the shore, we ‘ dropped kellock’ under the lee of a rock, around 
which the deep ‘ boiled like a pot,’ and proceeded to bait our hooks ; a thing not to be ac- 
complished without some difficulty, for a live clam is a sensitive, slippery thing, and as 
Hoop says of a worm, has ‘ a natural aversion to being lined with wire.’ There is silence ; 
the boat sits like a duck on the water; the lines penetrate the blue-green depths. The 
rest we leave to the imagination of the reader; for such bass, such black-fish, as one after 
another were hauled up and deposited in that boat, surely never were seen! We never 
saw any like them before—nor since! But ‘ farther of this we cannot now report.’ 
How we moved toward Harlem ; how we narrowly escaped shipwreck on the treacherous 
rocks of ‘ Little Hell-Gate ;? how we finally anchored at BrapsHaw’s, and how we did 
ample justice to the viands served up by the fair hands of the matchless regulatress of that 
true ‘ House of Entertainment’ — are not these things written in the memory of each and 
all of ‘ our party?’ - - - Weare sorry not to have received the promised paper of our cor- 
respondent ‘8S,’ The excuse, however, is a valid one; but, dear Sir, you have mistaken 
your complaint ; your symptoms, as you describe them, are those of a dyspeptic. Lumber 


not up your system with heavy medicines for that malady! Abjure your ‘ incessant 
Escuapius :’ 


‘ WHEN the doctor goes about 
To redress life’s flame, I doubt 
Oftentimes he snuffs it out.’ 


Ride in Haustep’s ‘ dyspeptic-chair !’ Walk also! Our pursuit is as ‘ sedentary’ as 
yours ; but the demon Dyspepsia never for a moment interfered with us. A walk of eight 
miles a day is our minimum. You are in the country; and your physician should pre- 
scribe a garden for you; ‘the first remedy in the world — for when ADAM was put into 
one, he was quite a new man.’ ‘ A hoe, a rake, a spade,’ to be taken three or four times 
a day, is the best prescription for you. Try it; and don’t forget the promised article! 
Occupation for the mind, exercise for the body, and temperance for the sake of both — 
these are the true medicines. A part of this advice will not be lost, we hope, upon our 
metropolitan friend ‘M.’ Quit the toilful town; go down every day or two to Long- 
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Branch; snuff the peculiar salts and spray of the ocean, and listen to its ‘sublime same- 
soundingness ;’ or go out to ‘ Tue Axsey,’ on the Bloomingdale Road, that most beauti- 
ful of all beautiful places in our vicinity ; a far better course, than 


‘ By the low river’s side to take your way, 
Where Hudson rolls his dead dogs to the sea.’ 


Beyond the ‘ Abbey’ are pleasant fields and meadows, where you may hear the cling- 
clang of the mower’s whet-stone, and the ripping sound of the seythe cutting through 
the thick grass. These things will beget many a happy sensation ; a word in which how 
much is included! — a world of delight; like your own breathing, perceptible to your- 
self, but of which you would never perhaps speak, even to your nearest friend. Do as 
we tell you! A -vermilion hint! - - - Mr. AnpERson, a pleasing actor, whose labo- 
riously-acquired skill in his vocation, and the possession of more than common talent, as 
contradistinguished from genius, had acquired for himself an unexpected American repu- 
tation, recently closed a profitable engagement at the ParK THEATRE with a long and 
somewhat inflated speech ; parts of which were, to say the least, in still worse taste. 
Alluding to the conduct of a few misguided persons at one of the Philadelphia theatres, 
who, because Mr. Forrest had been uncourteously received in England, felt themselves 
called upon to retaliate upon an English actor in this country, Mr. ANDERSON remarked, 
in effect, that he had forgiven the offenders, and that he hoped, and had suggested to the 
citizens, that Philadelphia would do the same! Now this assumption of immense im- 
portance, in a matter with which the public, as such, had nothing to do, is certainly very 
ridiculous. Mr. ANDERSON was a clever actor; and when people went to see him ‘ paint 
his face, and get into a towering passion for so much a night,’ they were at quits with 
him ; and neither they nor the city of Philadelphia were especially called upon to ‘ for- 
give’ a parcel of rowdies, who had, or fancied they had, a pique against him. Boys and 
romantic girls conceive an actor to be a being of superior mould, and have great delight 
in his mere proximity ; ‘ looking at even a ‘ first assassin’ or ‘ second ruffian,’ as he passes 
in the street, with reverence.’ Weak theatrical performers hence infer that they are all 
they are called upon to seem, on the stage, and they plume themselves accordingly ; where- 
as the simple fact is, that if they have pleasing powers, their ‘ professional services’ are 
bought and paid for, and there all public interest inthemends. This fact is too often lost 
sight of, and oftenest by second-rate artists. - - - A FRIEND in the ‘ Literary Emporium’ 
has sent us a love poem, which is sufficiently sweet and tender, but is defective in this, 
that it is eulogistic of personal features only, and has not the slightest reference to a 
gleam of mind or soul in his ‘inamorata.’ Our correspondent should not forget that 
‘ beauty soon fades.’ We would merely intimate also the shadow of a faint bint, that he 
has read TenNnyYson’s ‘ Miller’s Daughter.’ Yes— guess he has seen these verses before : 


‘On, I would be the girdle ‘And I would be the necklace, 
About her dainty waist, All day to fall and rise 
And her heart would beat against me, Upon her balmy bosom, 
In sorrow and in rest : With her laughter or her sighs ; 
And I should know if it beat right, And I would lie so light, so light, 
I’d clasp it round so close and tight: Iscarce should be unclasped at night.’ 


Tue following is a passage from the remarks of Dr. LonecstREeEt, of Georgia, at a 
recent Methodist convention at Louisville, Kentucky. He is speaking of ‘true Metho- 
dism,’ which ‘ never entered a house without a word for the Lurp, and never left it 
without praying a blessing upon it; which planted the standard of the cross on the spot 
which we occupy, ere the elk and the buffalo had left it; which pushed on its labors, at 
times, until exhausted nature sunk under them.’ The distinguished orator proceeds : 


‘WHEN I thus speak of Methodism, let me not be understood as claiming for our sect all the reli- 
gion that is inthe world. Far from it: there is as pure religion in the other churches as in ours. I 
am uo sectarian. If I possess one christian virtue, it is love for all that love and serve the Lorp 
Jesus Curist ; but I confess I feel a kindling emotion, allied to the moral sublime, when I contem- 
plate Methodism personified in such men as our NoLLy; whose funeral obsequies were performed 
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by himself; whose dirge was sounded by the winter winds; whose winding-sheet was the snow- 
drift, and whose monument was the sturdy oak of the forest ; found by the woodsman, frozen on his 
knees and buried in the attitude of prayer. Of myself I will not glory, of my church I will not 
glory ; but of such as these I might become a fool in glorying, and all Christians would pardon 
me, if not join me. Yes, were I to inscribe on the tree, the root of which was his last pillow, The 


Christian's best Monument, every Christian of every church would cheerfully inscribe under it, 
‘ Amen and amen !’ 


The journal from which we clip this extract, introduces it to its readers with the re- 
mark, that there seems some discrepancy between the ‘ religious eloquence’ which it dis- 
plays, and the broadly-humorous ‘Georgia Scenes,’ from the pen of the same gentleman. 
If this was intended as a slur, it is contemptible. The wit and humor of the book refer- 
red to are no evidence of a want of religious feeling, or the possession by the writer of 
the most fervent piety. When will the reign of Cant be at an end? We wish that those 
moral censors and inquisitors of external religionism, who so often tender their ‘ advisa- 
tiveness’ to better though less pretentious Christians than themselves, would remember 
these words of the good Barrow: ‘ Such facetiousness is not unreasonable nor unlawful 
which ministereth harmless divertisement and delight ; harmless,I say, that it is not in- 
trenching upon piety, not infringing charity or justice, not disturbing peace. For Chris- 
tianity is not so tetrical, so harsh, so envious as to bar us continually from innocent, much 
less from wholesome and useful pleasure, such as human life doth need or require. And if 
jocular discourse may serve to good purposes of this kind ; if it may be apt to raise our 
drooping spirits, to allay our irksome cares, to whet our blunted industry, to recreate our 
minds, being tired and cloyed with graver occupations ; if it may breed alacrity, or main- 
tain good humor among us; if it may conduce to sweeten conversation and endear society, 
then is it not inconvenient nor unprofitable. If for those ends we may use other recrea- 
tions, employing on them our ears and eyes, our hands and feet, our other instruments of 
sense and motion ; why may we not as well to them accommodate our organs of speech 
and interior sense?” Sure enough! - - - ‘ JuLIAN, you’re wanted! Rest no longer 
upon past magazine honors, but hear the calls of your numerous admirers, and once more 
‘up and atthem!’ Remember that delays are dangerous ; more so in literary associations, 
from month to month, than in any thing else whatsoever ; 


‘ THERE is a fire-fly in the southern clime, 
Which shineth only when upon the wing ; 
So is it with the mind: when once we rest, 
We darken.’ 


Therefore, O son of Momus! write! ‘These are the orders. A specialedict. Respect 
this!’ - - - We have received a ‘ Tea Circular,’ with a request to ‘ notice the same’ in 
our ‘ paper.’ Our readers, we may assume, are not particularly interested in the subject ; 
although some of our embryo contributors may be; for we have on hand many commu- 
nications which seem to have been penned under the inspiration of a weak decoction of 
the celestial herb. Tea, says some clever wag, ‘ is of three different sorts, although they 
are not generally particularized by the tea-dealers: Somehow-qua, which includes Hyson, 
Souchong, Bohea, etc. ; Anyhow-qua, composed of ash, willow, peach and second-hand 
tea-leaves, or any other vegetable rubbish; and Nohow-qua, which falls to the lot of 
those who cannot get any tea at all.’ - - - We have had our ‘say’ about legal and 
medical nomenclatures ; now hear the late Toomas Hoop’s, touching other and kindred 
disguises: ‘1 do wish that our botanists, conchologists, and entomologists, and the rest of 
our scientifical godfathers and godmothers would sit soberly down, a little below the 
clouds, and revise their classical, scholastical, and polyglottical nomenclatures. Yea, that 
our gardeners and florists especially would take their watering-pots and re-baptize all 
those pretty plants whose bombastical and pedantical titles are enough to make them 
blush, and droop their modest heads for shame. It is abominable to label our flowers 
with antiquated, outlandish and barbarous flowers of speech. There is a meaning in 
* wind-flowers’ and ‘ cuckoo-buds ;’ and the ‘hare-bell’ is at once associated with the 
breezy heath; the ‘blue-bell’ awakens a world of associations ; but what image is sug- 
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gested by Schizanthus-retusus ? ‘ Forget-me-Not’ sounds like a short quotation from 


Rocers’ ‘ Pleasures of Memory ;’ ‘ Love-lies-Bleeding’ contains a whole tragedy in its 
title; and even ‘ Pick-your-Mother’s-heart-out’ involves a tale for the novelist. But 
what story, with or without a moral, can be picked out of a ‘ Dendrobium?’ .. + THE 
article entitled ‘ Infidelity in New-York’ magnifies, we must hope and believe, what would 
otherwise indeed be a ‘dangerous moral enemy.’ Infidelity, such as our correspondent 
describes, can gain few adherents. What is substituted for what is disbelieved, must pre- 
vent any great extension of such vague and wicked assumptions. ‘ Let any of those who 
renounce Christianity write fairly down in a book all the absurdities which they believe 
instead of it, and they will find that it requires more faith to reject Christianity than to 
embrace it : 


, 


‘Ir all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound; 
If, travellers in this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world beyond; 
Oh what could check the rising sigh, 
What earthly thing could pleasure give ? 
Oh who would venture then to die — 
Oh who would venture then to live?’ 


If men, says Lacon, have been termed pilgrims, and life a journey, then we may add, 
that the Christian pilgrimage far surpasses all others in the following important particulars ; 
in the goodness of the road, in the beauty of the prospects, in the excellence of the com- 
pany, and in the vast superiority of the accommodation provided for the Christian traveller 
who has finished his course. - - - ‘ T'he Laws of Transcendent Gastronomy’ is the title 
of a very characteristic set of ‘ Rules, translated from the French for the ‘ Spirit of the 
Times’ by ‘ SANDERSON the Younger,’ the accomplished host of the Philadelphia ‘ Franklin 
House,’ who has the best artist de cuisine to be found in America, and possesses himself a 
gott that would make the fortune of a kindred spirit in New-York. We subjoin a few 
of the ‘articles :’ 


‘On rising from table, the host should throw a scrutinizing glance at the glasses round the board. 


Should they not be entirely empty, it must serve as a hint to him to change for the future either his 
wines or his guests.’ 


‘When the host offers a dish, the guest can only excuse himself for refusing it, by requesting to 
be served a second time from one of which he has already partaken. 
‘A guest who is ‘au fait’ never commences a conversation before the end of the first course ; 


until then, dinner is an important matter, from which it would be imprudent to distract the atten- 
tion of the assembly. 


‘All sentences commenced should be instantly suspended on the advent of a ‘ Dinde aux truffes.’ 


‘A skilful guest always proposes the health of the Amphitryon when there is no more wine on 
the table. It is a sure recipe for the production of more. 

‘Two neighbors who understand each other can manage to drink, unperceived, more than any 
other at table, by simply saying courteously to each other, ‘But, my friend, you do not drink !’ 

‘ An approving smile is obligatory at every witty remark of the host. 

‘A guest would be guilty of great injustice, should he speak ill of his host during the three hours 
which follow a repast. The gratitude should last as long, at least, as the digestion.’ 


How thoroughly French is ai! this! The implied ‘ moral’ precepts in some of the ‘ arti- 
cles’ will perhaps remind the reader of the ingenuous remark of Diperér’s daughter, 
quoted in the leading paper of the present number: ‘ My father was exceedingly moral 
in his intercourse with fen ales. He never had intrigues with actresses, or people of that 
stamp, but confined his addresses to respectable married women!’ - - - Some friend of 
the ‘ much-abuséd race of dogs’ has sent us a ‘ Remonstrance’ against the ‘ canine con- 
stables.’ Hydrophobia, however, is an awful thing ; and muzzles are not inaccessible to 
one who can ‘sport’ a dog, or sup-port one. We wish there was a swine-law that could 
be put in force against the herds of unwieldy porkers, that 


‘Wiru meditative grunts of much content, 
Wallow in sun and mud’ 


in almost every street of the metropolis. - . . ‘Do you believe in fore-runners?’ asked 
a nervous lady of old Deacon J “Yes Ma’am,’ replied the Deacon; ‘I’ve seen them!’ 
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* Bless me! exclaimed the lady ; ‘ do tell!’ ‘ Yes,’ continued the Deacon, fixing his eyes 
with a solemn stare on a dark corner of the room: ‘ see one now!’ ‘Mercy! mercy on me!’ 
shrieked the lady; ‘where!’ ‘There! there!’ said the Deacon, pointing to where his 
eyes were directed. ‘ That cat, Ma’am, may be called a fore-runner, for she runs on all- 
fours!’ Speaking of apparitions: that is rather a forcible argument urged against the 
theory of their existence by one of the characters in ‘The Grimsby Ghost:’ ‘ Ghosts be 
hanged! It’s too late in the day for ’em, by a whole century: they ’re quite exploded ; 
went out with the old witches: No, Sir; workmen may rise for higher wages; the sun 
may rise, and bread may rise, and the sea may rise, and the rising generation may rise, and 
all to some good or bad purpose; but that the dead and buried should rise, only to make 
one’s hair rise, is more than I can credit. What should they rise for? Some say they come 
with messages or errands to the living; but they can’t deliver ’em for want of breath, and 


cant execute ’em for the want of physical force. If you come up out of your grave to 


serve a friend, how are you to help him? And if it’s an enemy, what’s the use of ap- 
pearing to him if you can’t pitch into him?’ ‘To which an interlocutor replies, ‘To show 
your spirit, of course ; and he goes on to declare his belief in ghosts; for he was ‘ knowing 
to’ a case of the kind, where a figure-head of a vessel called the Brittania had appeared 
to a retired sea-captain in London, on the very night that she found a watery grave off 
Cape Horn!’ - . - ‘L. Z. V.’s lines on ‘ Death’ shall appear, if he desires it, after reading 
this notice. They evince talent, and a pleasant facility of versification ; but we are certain 
that comparison would be made between Mrs. Hemans’ lines upon the same subject and 
the poem before us — and scarcely with credit to the later writer. By the by, the author 
of ‘ Festus,’ a work referred to elsewhere, personifies Death as a female ; and really, the 
personification seems most appropriate and beautiful. 'The ‘Dread Messenger,’ unto a . 
worn and wearied child of earth: 


‘OPENS her sweet white arms and whispers peace ! 
Come, lay thy sorrows in this bosom! This 
Will never close against thee; and my heart, 
Though cold, cannot be colder much than man’s.’ 


‘Tne language of true love,’ says WAsHINGTON IRvING, ‘is always shy and silent.’ 
How infelicitous, therefore, to adopt a mild term, do the revelations of printed love-letters 
appear! Among the epistles produced on the recent trial of an inconstant swain in Lon- 
don, was one from which we take the following tender passage: ‘I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of being with you forever. How blest shall I be when that time comes! for it’s 
very uncomfortable for us both, situated as we are, with two unfeeling parents that studies 
to make us uncomfortable ; but be advised by me, and keep your spirits up. I hope there 


will be a change for the better soon, for I am completely tired of being a bachelor any 
longer : 


‘AND the cold weather is coming on; what shall I do? 
Buy some more blankets, or cuddle with you?’ 


‘I only wish I had a comfortable house to take you to; I would not be a bachelor any 
longer; but I hope soon to have a comfortable place where we shall enjoy ourselves. I 
long for that time to come. Was at Horsham on Friday last, and bought some more pigs 
very cheap. 1 am sorry, my dear Louisa, I did not see you at Smithfield when you were 
there.” Oh! love and pigs! how the young people must have felt, on seeing these tender 
things of theirs in juxtaposition in print! - - - Tuanks for our St. Louis correspondent’s 
kind invitation! But, Dr. FRANKLIN says ‘ Time is money.’ We have n’t time to spare to 
come so far; although we know full well what inicnse enjoyment would be afforded us in a 
survey of the scenery and vast improvements of the Great West. We must make a west- 
ern tour, when our argosies are in from Ophir. - - - Tue pen dropped from our fingers 
some twenty minutes since, and we dropped off into dream-land. It was very hot, and a 
‘slumbrous silence filled the air.’ Awaking from that brief summer-day nap, as we re- 
clined in our elbow-chair, what a rush was there to the mind, fora single instant, of scenes 
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and events long inurned in the ‘dark backwood and abysm of time!’ Do you know by 
experience, reader, the sensations we are endeavoring to make you understand? Have you 
not felt, then, emotions so overpowering, that you have paused for a moment to ask your- 
self, amidst the mass of thoughts that crowded your brain; 







‘O ruov Hereafter! on whose shore I stand, 
Waiting each toppling moment to engulf me, 

What amI! Say, thou Present — say, thou Past! 
Ye three wise children of Eternity! 

A life? a death? and an immortal? all? 

Is this the threefold mystery of man? 

The lower, darker Trinity of Earth?’ 





















’T is vain to ask; nought answers us. ‘The past is gone, the future is not come, and 
the present becomes the past, even while we attempt to define it, and like the flash of the 
lightning, at once exists and expires.’ Time is the measurer of all things, but is itself im- 
measurable; and the grand discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed. - - - Wr 
shall make an extract for our pages from the article upon ‘ British and American Beauty ;’ 
but to ‘ be candid,’ as desired, we must say, that as a whole, the paper is somewhat dull. 
We have repeatedly heard Englishmen affirm the superior beauty of our fair countrywo- 
men, but it was always with a reservation as to amplitude of chest and bust. In looking 
over a number of portraits the other day, however, in the studio of Mr. BoGux, (an artist 
of repute and talent, recently come among us from the south,) at the Granite Buildings, 
corner of Chambers-street and Broadway, we were struck with the portrait of a young 
girl of eighteen, admirably executed, the original of which could walk in triumph through 

; Almacks, nor fear a comparison, in the particulars we have indicated, with the most queenly 
and ‘swan-like’ forms around her. - - - Wer welcome, with sincere pleasure, ‘ The 
Farmer’s Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture,’ published by Messrs. GREELEY AND 
M’Exvratu, and edited by Hon. J. S. Skinner, the well-known agricultural writer. The 
farmers, engaged in the noblest and most useful of all pursuits, have heretofore been too 
much neglected; and we are glad to perceive that an important desideratum is about to 
be supplied to them. ‘It is not known where he that invented the plough was born, or 
where he died ; yet he has effected more for the happiness of the world than the whole race 

of heroes and conquerors who have drenched it with tears, and manured it with blood, 

and whose birth, parentage, and education have been handed down to us with a precision 

i precisely proportionate to the mischief they have done.’ - - - We have upon our table a 

large line-engraving of the Capitol at Washington, as seen from Pennsylvania Avenue, en- 

graved by ALFrep Jones of this city. Mr. Jonrs is well known to the world of art on 

: this side of the Atlantic, as the artist who engraved the two fine prints for the American 

Art Union from Movunt’s picture of ‘ Morning,’ and Epmonp’s picture of ‘ Sparking.’ 
Those who are judges of this beautiful art have pronounced Mr. Jongs’ works equal to the 
best of the English school. The present print he has published on his own account, and 
we feel well assured that the style in which it is executed, as well as the popularity of the 
subject, will secure for it a ready sale. It may be had of Mr. Jones, Number 34 Liberty- 
street. - - - ‘ True Love’s Stratagem’ is a tolerably well-written story, but the incidents 
are very ancient. We remember an old song, first heard in our boyhood, which embodied 
one of the most prominent, in very rambling verse ; something like this: 

































‘Srivra One day, 
Having dresséd herself in men’s array, 
With a brace of pistils all by her side, 
For to meet her true love-yer away did ride. 





‘She met her true love-yer all on the plain ; 
She there bid him boldly at once for to stand: 

‘Stand and deliver !’ she then did cry, 

Or else this moment ’t is you shall die!’ 


Our correspondent will excuse us ; but we cannot help thinking that the author of the 
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above ‘thrilling’ lines has several years the start of himon the road tofame. - - - AFRIEND, 
alluding (in a recent private note to the Eprror) to several of our correspondents, says of 
‘rare Jonn Waters:’ ‘ He is assuredly a choice spirit. The wealth and beauty of his 
thoughts at times gush over in every direction, like a fountain from the summit of a 
rock.’ - - - We remarked a very laughable typographical error in a newspaper a day 
or two since. It was in a paragraph which announced that a formerly distinguished 
southern politician had been struck with apoplexy, and had ‘lost the use of one side of 
his speech!’ It reminded us of the man who, having stood in the same place in a cotton 
factory for many years, was one day detained by illness, and wrote to his employer that 
he should be unable to resume his labor, as he had a painful swelling on the east side of 
his face! - - - How could our friend of the ‘ Evening Mirror’ permit Uncle Grant 
‘THORBURN — who writes the most finished and graceful hand, and spells with more uni- 
form correctness than perhaps any kindred ‘ literary’ gentleman in the metropolis — how 
could our friend Morris, we repeat, with some knowledge, we must suppose, of our good 
old Dutch words and customs, permit pads to be spelled ‘ paus’ all the way through a 
long communication? The matter requires explanation, and we ‘ paus’ fora reply. - - - Ir 
seems but as yesterday, since we recorded the destruction of the ‘ Tribune Buildings’ by 
fire ; and now, from one of the finest edifices of the sort in the city, ‘ complete and hand- 
some in every part,’ comes forth the ‘ Daily and Weekly Tribune,’ admirably printed and 
arranged, and ‘ rejoicing in the greatness of its strength.’ By-the-by, who ‘ does’ the 
‘City Items’ of the Tribune? ‘ Whoever he may be or not,’ (and we may be mistaken !) 
he deserves Fostering ; if for nothing else than imparting spice to casual records which 
now possess interest for all persons, but which are often so carelessly or indifferently jotted 
down as to escape the observation of nine in ten hurried newspaper-readers. - - - THE 
solemn reflections which ensue were elicited by the ‘ dispensations of Providence, through 
casualty,’ which one so frequently encounters in the public journals. The thoughts are 
timely, and ‘ well put:’ ‘ Whatever death I may be called upon to suffer, I humbly trust 
ijt may never be my fate to be — mistaken and shot by a friend for a wild turkey!’ It was 
the distinguished Colonel Dicsy, of the ‘ Boston Morning Post,’ who gave vent to the 
emotions which swelled his bosom, on perusing a paragraph containing the incident im- 
plied by the foregoing touching observation. - - - Messrs. R. Martin anp Company's 
‘ Illustrated Family Bible,’ publishing in ‘ parts’ from No. 26 John-street, is truly a beau- 
tiful work. The text,is in a large, clear type, with ample notes, practical observations, 
and curious marginal references ; it is printed upon the finest linen paper; and the en- 
gravings in each numbér, including views of the principal places mentioned in Scripture, 
from drawings on the spot, are of the highest order of excellence. - 


‘] wisH you 
would put me down for a puppy,’ 


said a young sportsman the other day to a practical 
amateur in canine flesh, who had recently had an accession to the ‘ domestic circle’ in his 


dog-hutch. ‘I set you down for one long ago!’ was the tart reply. *T'’ll do, won't 
it? - - - One of the very cheapest serials of the day is Mr. J. S. Reprig.p’s republi- 
cation of ‘The Penny Magazine.” Two hundred and seventy-two columns of most va- 
rious, interesting and instructive reading, interspersed with engravings on almost every 
page, and well printed, and bound in an ornamental cover, for twenty-five cents ! 
‘Enough said.’ - - - We must forego altogether our proposed notice in detail of the 
National Academy of Design. Our catalogue, closely pencilled out with notes, has been 
mislaid, or lost, or We shall have something to say hereafter, however, touching 
certain pictures, by well-known (and little-known) artists, which have especially gratified 
us.- - - THE neatly-executed and lively ‘ Town’ is becoming decidedly Punchy. The 
‘Glance at the Markets,’ which it gives in a late issue, is really akin to the best specimens 
of humor encountered in its English prototype. We wish it success. NuMEROUs 
communications in prose and verse, and many friendly letters, must remain unreferred to, 


and unanswered, until our next, and ‘’twixt now and then.’ Sorry for the delay; but, 
* Necessitas non habet legem.’ 
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LirErary Record. — In anticipation of an elaborate notice hereafter of the ‘ Narrative of the 
United States’ Exploring Expedition,’ a wo1 k most creditable to Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, the 
liberal publishers, and embracing facts of great novelty and interest, we shall only remark at pre- 
sent, that the five large volumes before us give a faithful representation of the countries and islands 
visited by the explorers, who received every facility for obtaining the particulars of the past and 
present state of such countries and peoples as came under their observation. The present edition 
contains precisely the same type, page and reading matter, as the one in imperial octavo; the differ- 
ence between them being in the quality and size of the paper; the substitution of forty-seven wood- 
cuts for that number of steel vignettes in the other; the omission of the sixty-four plates, and the 
use of ten of the fourteen maps, three of which are on a reduced scale. The number of wood illus- 
trations in the edition under notice is nearly three hundred. 


New-York publishers. 


Messrs. WILEY AND PuTNAM are the 
We have four very valuable works from the ever-teeming press of 
Messrs. CarEY AND Hant, Philadelphia, for which we may safely predict a very wide sale. ‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,’ with introductions and biographical notices by HENry WapsworTH 
LONGFELLow, is a monumental record of the labor and judgment of the accomplished editor. He 
has brought together, in a compact and convenient form, a vast amount of those English translations 
which are scattered through many volumes, and are not easily accessible to the general reader. The 
materials are arranged according to their dates; and the literary histories of the various countries 
are rendered as complete as the limits of a single volume would allow. We are pleased to perceive 
that the past volumes of the KNICKERBOCKER have contributed largely to Mr. LONGFELLOW’s ac- 
ceptable stores. The work is well printed, upon excellent paper, and embellished with a noble 
head of ScuiLueEr, and an elaborately-pictorial title-page. The remaining three volumes to which 
we have alluded are, ‘ The Medern British Essayists,’ embracing the essays, critical and miscella- 
neous, of T. BABINGTON MAcavuLay; the works of the late Rev. SypNry Smrru, three volumes 
complete in one ; and the miscellaneous essays of ARCHIBALD, ALISON, reprinted from the English 
originals, with the author’s corrections for this edition. Not a word in praise of writings so well4ou 
known as those of Macavnay, Smiru and Axtson, is needed at our hands. It is sufficient to say 
that each volume, beside being well executed, is illustrated with a superb portrait of its author, that 


of Macautay being engraved from a recent picture by our friend Henry INMAN. The same pub- 


lishers have given us a rich volume of ‘fun, fancy and frolic’ in ‘ The Black Bear of Arkansas, and 
Other Tales,’ illustrative of characters and incidents in the south and south-west ; edited by W11- 
L1aM T. Porter, and ‘adorned’ with ten capital original engravings by DarLEy; ‘Mrs. CAUDLE's 


Curtain Lectures,’ with~illustrations ; three new ‘ parts’ of Turers’ popular ‘Life of NAPOLEON; 


and the first of five ‘ridiculously cheap’ volumes, which are to contain all the Waverly Novels for; 
two dollars and fifty cents! This seems hardly possible; but it is nevertheless true! --. Tre 
BrorHers Harper have published in their pocket edition of select unabridged novels JAMES’. 
Man-at-Arms ;’ ‘Self,’ by the author of ‘Cecil;’ Mrs. Jewspury’s ‘ Zée, or the History of Two. z 
Lives ; 


’ ‘The Gambler’s Wife, a novel; anda native ‘Tale,’ of which report speaks highly, entitled? 
‘Wyoming.’ Of ‘IsapeEt, or the Trials of the Heart,’ a tale for the young, the same may be saidge 
Other issues of the ‘Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,’ a very valuable work, have also agp” 
peared ; and ‘The Neviiues of Garretstown, by LEVER, completes the publications of the Messrs? 


HAnzpeER, up te the hour of our going to press. - Messrs. D. APPLETON AND CoMPANY are cop. j 


tinuing their ‘History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time,’ by K@gm gouty ' 
RAUSCH — an authentic and valuable work ; and a very pleasing and instructive volume, also ffortUeuoo 
their press, is that entitled ‘Ocean-Work, Ancient and Modern, or Evenings on Sea and Land.’ Vie 

ran through it at two sittings, and greatly to the edification of the ‘olive-branches’ that begin git 

cluster about the Eprror’s table. - - - CAN it be possible that ‘The Mysteries of Berlin,’ tm 

process of translation by Mr. BurkHarprT, are veritable revelations? If so, all we can say is, thee 
that capital out-does Paris in enormities which are enough to make one shudder. The work will 
be likely to be widely read, such being unfortunately the taste of the time. - A NEw séries of ¥ 
the ‘ Mirror Library’ has been commenced; and the first work chosen gives token of the good 
taste and judgment which will preside over the selections. Brckrorp’s oriental romance ofg 
‘ Vathek’ is here revived, and we have renewed the delight which its perusal aforetime afforded us, @ 
The paper and type"are good, and the work abundantly cheap at twenty-five cents. - - - Mr. Ep- 
WARD WALKER, at No. 112 Fulton-street, has in press a large and superbly-illustrated work, by 
Rey. Joun Bowne, A. M., which will contain ‘The History of Romanism, from its earliest origin 

to the present time.’ The engravings and the typographical execution are of the best description. 
We shall have more to say of this volume in our next. 
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